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r “HERE is no one, we suppose, who is not glad 
that the ‘‘ Royal Oak ”’ scandal is finished and 
done with. No doubt substantial justice 

has been meted out to all concerned, though it is not 

apparent in the public reports of the court-martial 
at Gibraltar that Admiral Collard had been guilty 
of any conduct that merited definite retirement from 
the Navy. That decision, however, we are not in 
a position to criticise ; no doubt the Board of Admiralty 
knew what it was doing. But what we are in a position 
to criticise once more is the utter absurdity of the 
whole affair. Surely it should be within the power of 
the Commander-in-Chief of any naval station to settle 
such trifling quarrels summarily and without publicity. 

Mr. Bridgeman made an excellent statement in the 

House, showing incidentally that it was on no initiative 

of his—as we suggested last week—that the affair 

went so far. But such a falling back on Service 
regulations is not a defence which can be accepted 
from a civilian Cabinet Minister. Mr. Bridgeman 
is not a member of the Navy and is not bound by 
antiquated Service regulations. If he had had a little 
more youth, energy and intelligence he could easily 
have squashed the affair and prevented the public 
scandal altogether. What is the use of having civilian 

Ministers at the head of Service departments if they 

allow themselves, in neglect of the public interest, to 

be ruled by Service traditions and prejudices? We 
might as well let the Navy be ruled by an Admiral 
as by a Bridgeman. 

a cg * 

Mr. Kellogg’s Note to the five Powers and the 
accompanying draft treaty providing for a common 
renunciation of war are, taken together, as interesting 
and revealing a product of the State Department in 











Washington as we have seen since the Wilson epoch. 
The American Government, Mr. Kellogg says, does not 
concede that certain considerations mentioned by 
M. Briand would necessitate the modifying of his 
proposals by countries which are members of the 
League of Nations or parties to the Treaties of Locarno. 
An article we print on another page provides an inter- 
esting commentary upon this view. Article II. of the 
draft treaty embodies a pledge that the solution of all 
disputes between the signatory Powers shall be sought 
by pacific means alone; Article III. lays it down that 
the suggested treaty shall be ratified by the signatories 
“‘in accordance with their respective constitutional 
requirements.” Mr. Kellogg affirms in the Note that 
the Government of the United States is prepared to sign 
a treaty such as this along with the five Powers named 
and any others similarly disposed. This is an important 
declaration; but it is well that the main facts and 
probabilities should be kept in mind. The American 
Congress is at present preoccupied with the Presidential 
campaign; the administration for which Mr. Kellogg 
speaks goes out of office in March, 1929, and in the 
ordinary course of events ceases to function effectively 
after the election of November this year. Mr. Kellogg’s 
attitude would seem, therefore, to be of limited 
significance. The Coolidge Government is prepared to 
sign a general treaty for the formal renunciation of 
war ; but it was President Coolidge himself who pointed 
out a few months ago that the making of war is a con- 
stitutional right of Congress, and, accordingly, that the 
Senate might, under the constitution, be unable to 
divest itself of its prerogative. 
* * * 

The new offensive of the Chinese Nationalists against 
the North has started on an imposing scale. There are 
said to be some three-quarters of a million men engaged 
on a 400 mile front, and Chiang Kai-shek has apparently 
pushed well into the province of Shantung. But he 
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would be a bold man who would bet on any sweeping 
success. The Nationalists have at present a good 
deal of money, for they have squeezed the taxpayers 
hard. But money melts rapidly in these civil wars. 
Nor can Chiang Kai-shek count absolutely on the 
loyalty of his allies. The Christian General, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, with his 100,000 men on the Yellow River, 
may possibly have a game of his own to play. And 
Hankow and Canton are, to say the least, cool about 
this offensive. As for the strength of the Northerners, 
it is impossible to say what it may be. Chang Tso-lin 
is certainly not the man he was ; but there is no evidence 
that he is yet at the end of his resources. Besides all 
this, there is Japan to be reckoned with. Japanese 
interests are involved in the new theatre of war, and the 
Tokio Government is already preparing to send forces 
to Shantung to protect the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu railway. 
Their dispatch would not, of course, mean direct 
interference with the Nationalist advance. But it 
would obviously lead to complications. In any event, 
Japanese policy, whether it aims at “ neutrality,” or 
drops the slippery Chang Tso-lin and tries to do a deal 
with the Kuomintang, is likely to play a very important 
part in this struggle. 


* 3% * 


The fight of the Die-hard Tories against the Franchise 
Bill is now little more than a joke. In Committee on 
Wednesday an amendment was moved to make 25 
the age for both sexes; it was supported by feeble 
arguments and received only sixteen votes in the 
division lobby. Of course there is nothing sacred in 
the age of 21, but neither is there in 15 or in 25, or in 65 
for that matter. Any limit that is adopted must be 
more or less arbitrary, and it seems on the whole quite 
reasonable to regard persons of 21 as grown-up and 
competent to express a political judgment. Twenty-one 
is the age laid down in most countries with a democratic 
constitution, though there are notable exceptions; in 
Denmark it is 25, in Norway, Sweden and Holland 23, 
in Germany 20, and in Turkey 18. In any case, as 
the Home Secretary pointed out, this amendment was 
not practical politics; it would mean enfranchising 
2,500,000 women and disfranchising 2,500,000 men. 
The one serious objection to the enlargement of the 
register is the increase it involves in election expenses. 
Mr. Henderson moved a new clause to reduce the 
maximum scale allowed to candidates, and he found 
support not only from his own party, but on the Conser- 
vative benches. There was, indeed, such a strong 
diversity of opinion that a decision was postponed in 
order that the Government might reconsider the 
point. We hope they will come down on Mr. 
Henderson’s side ;_ the cost of an election in this country 
is already far too high. 


* a * 


In the almost unanimous opinion of foreign observers 
the grain production crisis in Russia this spring far 
surpasses in its severity all previous crises since the 
introduction of the ‘“‘ New Economic Policy.” The 
difficulties which the Soviet Government are experienc- 
ing are the same—how to persuade the peasant to sell 
his corn for money when he wants goods, and how to 
force him to increase the area under grain—but this 
year they have been intensified. The sudden resig- 
nation of Smirnoff, the Commissar for Agriculture, and 


his replacement by Kubjak, are strong proofs of the 
dissensions which prevail within the Bolshevik party 
regarding the policy to be adopted towards the peasants. 
In the Politbureau there are two conflicting policies ; 
the so-called proletarian orientation, which is one of 
coercion and which is supported by Stalin and Tomski, 
and the peasant orientation advocated by Rykoff and 
Kalinin, who favour conciliatory methods. For the 
moment Stalin holds the whip hand and is endeavouring 
to rouse the poorer peasants against the so-called 
** Kulaks.” Even if he attains a small measure of 
success in this direction, he is almost certain to be 
defeated in his main object, which is to produce more 
bread. Communism in Russia as an economic system 
has already broken down against the passive resistance 
of the peasants. As no Government which rides rough- 
shod over agrarian interests can ever hope to make an 
economic success of Russia, the Bolsheviks themselves, 
in spite of their immense political power, may eventually 
fall before the formless but nevertheless persistent 
pressure of peasant discontent. 
* * * 


After negotiations, which have been in progress for 
several years and which have broken down on more 
than one occasion, the German, Czechoslovak and 
Austrian Governments have now agreed definitely to 
abolish the passport visa for travel between their 
respective countries. The new decision has already 
come into force. Perhaps the full significance of this 
measure can be appreciated only by those who have 
a first-hand knowledge of Central European conditions. 
Although only a small matter in itself, it is an important 
step in the slow but steady progress which the Central 
European States are making towards economic co-opera- 
tion, and towards breaking down the rigid trade 
barriers which were set up after the war. So far 
from feeling pessimistic about the future of the 
Succession States, we must regard it as a remarkable 
achievement that within less than ten years after the 
war it should be possible for Czechs and Austrians to 
cross their respective frontiers without let or hindrance. 
For some years now relations between Czechoslovakia 
and Austria have been correct and even friendly. 
Hungary still presents the chief bar to any economic 
or political co-operation of the Central European 
States, but even here with tact and patience some 
agreement, which would restore the economic unity of 
the Danubian plain without affecting the political 
liberty of the individual nations, is quite possible. 

* * * 


The first fruit of the conference between the Trade 
Union General Council and the Mond group of employers 
has ripened this week, in the form of a memorandum 
presented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
employers and Trade Unionists jointly demand an 
inquiry into credit policy. They express the view 
that the provision of credit cannot safely be allowed 
to depend on the abundance or scarcity of gold in the 
hands of the Bank of England, and, without putting 
forward a precisely formulated alternative, hint strongly 
at a managed currency and credit policy as desirable 
in the interests of industry and trade. The particular 
reason for the quick presentation of this demand is 
the impending transference of the Treasury Note 
issue to the Bank of England, which will inevitably 
bring up much wider questions concerning the policy 
of the Bank and its relation to the Government. 
Among both employers and Trade Unionists there 
is a strong body of opinion, not necessarily hostile 
to the gold standard in general, but in favour of a 
more elastic credit policy; for it is widely feared 


that, even if there were a real promise of trade revival, 
this might under present conditions be damped down 
by the Bank of England on financial grounds. So 
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far it has been usual either to shroud currency and 
credit policy in mystery, or when they are made 
the subject of enquiry, to entrust the work of enquiry 
to unimpeachably orthodox financial authorities. 
Presumably, it is a part of the claim of the “ Mond”’ 
group that, in any future inquiry, the industrial shall 
be as well represented as the financial point of view. 
* * * 


The public men who gave a conditional promise to 
supervise the proposed ballot of the Nottinghamshire 
miners have withdrawn, in face of the owners’ refusal 
to recognise the vote ; and the Trades Union Congress 
has now decided to go on with the ballot alone. The 
men, whether they belong to the old Union or to the 
rival “‘ Spencer ’’ Union or to neither, are to be asked 
to indicate their preference by voting for the one or 
the other. It will hardly be easy, in face of the strong 
opposition of most of the owners, and of the intimidation 
which at present prevails over a large part of the coal- 
field, to secure a free vote, and it is not difficult to see 
why the owners refused to co-operate in a ballot to 
be held under clearly impartial auspices. Certainly, 
many who belong to the “‘ Spencer’ Union have joined 
it only under compulsion, or because they saw in 
joining the sole hope of securing work. It remains to 
be seen whether men who dare not associate with the 
Nottinghamshire Miners’ Association for fear of losing 
their jobs will be induced to record their votes, even 
under conditions which fully safeguard the secrecy of 
the ballot. We do not suggest that all the owners 
practise the methods of intimidation which are general 
in certain parts of the coalfield; but, with the 
“Spencer”? Union, as well as the owners, boycotting 
the ballot, there are undoubtedly districts in which it 
will be dangerous to be seen voting—to such a condition 
of virtual serfdom has the depression of the industry 
and the strong anti-Trade Union attitude of many of 
the owners reduced this once highly-organised coalfield ! 

* * * 


Under the conditions which now exist, it is clear that 
neither Union is in a position to safeguard the miners’ 
interests. The “‘ Spencer’’ Union depends for its very 
existence on the favour of the owners, and will do 
nothing to antagonise them; while the old Miners’ 
Association is nowhere recognised, and is therefore 
unable to get a hearing for its members’ grievances. 
In consequence, the owners have been able, in one pit 
after another, to reduce basic rates of wages and worsen 
working customs with impunity, and at the same time 
to weed out by dismissal any men suspected of active 
radical tendencies. The checkweigh case decided in 
the courts this week, though the colliery company was 
perhaps in the right over the legal technicality on which 
the decision turned, indicates that the freedom of the 
miners under the law to choose their own checkweigh- 
men without interference from the management is in 
practice very difficult to enforce unless there is a strong 
Union to make it effective. We do not believe that 
“Spencerism’’ in the Nottinghamshire coalfield or 
elsewhere would survive a month in face of good trade. 
But, under conditions which make it easy for the owners 
to pick and choose their men, “ Spencerism” and the 
owners’ association between them have for the present 
succeeded in reducing Trade Unionism in the coalfield 
to entire impotence. How deep the smouldering 
sense of resentment is among the men the proposed 
ballot will perhaps reveal; but even if the General 
Council is unable to secure a fully respresentative vote, 
there is evidence enough to show that the situation in 
Nottinghamshire is one which most Englishmen thought 
had been left a good half century behind. 

* * * 


A great deal is being made of the quarrel which is 
how proceeding in the Boilermakers’ Society between 
the Communist faction and the Executive Council, 


and the Times in particular published on Wednesday 
an alarmist article which appeared to suggest that a 
terrible Communist plot, leading on almost to armed 
insurrection, was in existence. This—like so much 
of the “ Labour” news published in that otherwise 
most admirable journal—is sheer nonsense. The group 
of Communists in the Boilermakers’ Society is a mere 
handful; but the society happens to include in its 
ranks the one really able Trade Union leader who has 
thrown in his lot with the Communist Party. The 
real question at issue is whether Mr. Harry Pollitt 
shall or shall not be allowed to be elected, mainly 
by non-Communist votes, to represent his Trade 
Union at conferences of the Labour Party and the 
Trades Union Congress. Mr. Pollitt is popular in the 
society, and many who have no sympathy with Com- 
munism regard it as wrong for any member of a Trade 
Union, who conforms to its rules, to be declared 
ineligible for any position in the Union solely on the 
ground of his political opinions. Stated in this form, 
the issue is not purely one of Communism versus 
official Labour. It might apply equally in the case 
of a Trade Unionist of Liberal or Conservative views, 
if such a man were prominent in his Union and com- 
manded the votes of a large section of its members. 
It is easy to understand why the Labour Party objects 
to Communists—or Liberals for that matter—getting 
elected to its conferences and using them as a platform 
for the proclamation of heretical doctrines. But, as 
long as the Labour Party continues to be based mainly 
on an affiliated Trade Union membership, is not this 
possibility a part of the price which it must expect 
to pay ? 
x * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Henry Ford’s 
refusal to visit his Cork factory as a protest against 
Free State tariffs has come as a bad shock to our 
politicians. It is true his case against them was 
ludicrously overstated, and he managed to get most of 
his details wrong. Nevertheless, Mr. Ford has a real 
grievance, though it may be doubted if the reciprocal 
arrangement about motor duties between Great Britain 
and the Free State, which he insists is essential to the 
development of his Irish works, can be regarded as 
practical politics at this stage. The incident has 
its amusing side. Cork provides Dublin with the most 
violent of our Protectionists, enthusiasts who are 
satisfied that nothing is required to transform Ireland 
industrially except tariffs and plenty of them, particu- 
larly tariffs that would exclude English products. 
Yet here is Mr. Ford, the one man who in recent times 
has established an industry of any consequence in 
Southern Ireland, protesting that he cannot make head- 
way without Free Trade and a special arrangement with 
Great Britain. And the people of Cork, more intent 
upon keeping the Ford works open than upon pre- 
serving a reputation for consistency, have promptly 
ordered their politicians to change front. Mr. Ford’s 
statement was obviously made with an eye to the 
Budget, and if Mr. Blythe fails to make the desired 
concessions we may enjoy in the near future the novel 
thrill of hearing Mr. de Valera denounce the Govern- 
ment because English cars are not exempt from Free 
State duty. Fianna Fail, should it take this line, will 
be at least able tu plead that existing duties are pro- 
tective only in name and serve merely to bring in 
revenue. This, however, is not entirely the fault of 
Ministers, who, like their opponents, learned such 
economics as they know at the feet of Arthur Griffith. 
Whatever else he may have been, Griffith in such 
matters was a thoroughly bad guide. Mr. Ford may 
abandon any hope of converting us to Free Trade, but 
if his intervention induces our tariff fanatics to abate 
a little of their zeal he will confer a greater boon on 
the land of his fathers than if he presented us with 
half-a-dozen new factories. 

B 
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MR. FORD ON BRITISH 
INDUSTRY 


r A HAT English manufacturers should take heart 

when an American manufacturer throws them 

a bouquet is, indeed, a sign of the times- 
But Mr. Henry Ford is no ordinary manufacturer ; and 
British industrialists, by this time, have need of all 
the comfort they can extract from any opinion favour- 
able to their prospects. Mr. Ford’s declaration that 
Great Britain is still of all countries the best equipped 
for supplying Europe and the East with manufactured 
goods has therefore received an almost enthusiastic 
welcome ; and the matter is certainly one in which 
Mr. Ford has fully established his title to be heard. 
So, even if the repeatedly promised trade revival is 
still not quite with us, and even if there are unpleasant 
signs of reaction in the metal and shipbuilding trades, 
we may comfort ourselves with the faith that Mr. 
Ford must be right, and that, if we will but have 
patience, is due course our old prosperity will return. 

But on what premises does Mr. Ford base this most 
satisfying conclusion ? He is doubtless thinking mainly 
in terms of a comparison between British and American 
economic conditions. He sees, what is plain enough, 
that there is no sign, despite the heavy investment 
of American capital in Europe, of the United States 
capturing any considerable share in the European, 
or most of the Eastern, markets for finished goods. 
American exports are almost stationary, with the one 
significant exception of the export of capital, which, 
as long as it continues to expand, does not of necessity 
involve any increase in the export of commodities. 
America is becoming a great owner of overseas in- 
vestments; but as she has already vast claims abroad, 
she does not need to export her capital as yet ‘n the 
form of goods. And, as America is not capturing the 
markets of the old world, Mr. Ford concludes that they 
will fall to someone else’s share, and that Great Britain 
is still, of all countries, the best placed and equipped 
for securing them. In point of fact we share his 
opinion. 

It is indeed clear enough that, outside the three 
Americas, the United States is not the chief competitor 
whom British exporters have to fear. It is a significant 
fact that there is no chief competitor. No one country 
has replaced Germany as the obvious rival of Great 
Britain in the markets of the world. But this does not 
mean that there are no rivals in the field. On the 
contrary, their number has greatly increased, but no 
one overshadows the others as it used to do. France, 
Italy and Belgium in Europe, Japan and even India 
and China in the East, are rivals for markets which 
used to be practically reserved for British goods; and 
whether they are competing with our traders in external 
markets, or only filling up with domestic products 
their own markets which we used to supply, the effect 
on our commerce is the same, while the multiplicity of 
competitors tends in a number of cases to a policy of 
price-cutting which British manufacturers are not 
finding at all easy to pursue. 

Mr. Ford evidently expects us to overcome these 
difficulties, and, either by the recovery of old markets 
or the establishment of new ones in their place, to 
find in due time ample outlets for our manufactures. 
But at the same time he recommends to British pro- 


ducers the manufacturing methods which he has found 
so successful in hisown country. Use more machinery, 
he tells us, and pay higher wages in order to create a 
greater effective demand. This advice is, we believe, 
sound enough ; but it will doubtless appear to many 
British manufacturers in the light of a paradox. For 
if their capture of foreign markets depends on their 
ability to sell their products at a low price, how can 
they raise wages, at the imminent risk of raising with 
them the costs of production, which underlie the 
prices at which they can reasonably afford to sell? It 
is a calculation of this sort that is the basis of the low- 
wage policy of the main body of British producers, 
and makes them as deaf to Mr. Ford when he counsels 
high wages as they are attentive when he hymns the 
prospects of foreign trade. 

One often hears the statement that, if only Great 
Britain were self-contained, the policy of high wages 
would suit her admirably, as it now suits the United 
States, but that, with our dependence on overseas 
markets, we cannot afford to let our wages rise above 
those of our foreign competitors. It is not readily 
seen that this argument makes complete nonsense ; 
for it seems superficially to explain the difference 
between the British and the American positions. In 
fact, it does nothing of the sort. However self- 
contained Great Britain might be, high wages would 
obviously pay her only if they meant high, and accord- 
ingly cheap, production. But, if and in so far as 
they did mean this, they would clearly pay her just 
as well in the foreign as in the home market. A high 
wage means a wage that will buy more, or it means 
nothing at all; but a wage that will buy more obviously 
implies a wage in return for which more is produced. 

If, then, Mr. Ford is right in believing in the 
“economy of high wages ’’—and he appears to have 
given a convincing practical demonstration of the 
soundness of his theory—his conclusions ought to 
apply to Great Britain as well as to the United States. 
It is sometimes said that the American manufacturer 
possesses the advantage of a huge home market; 
but even if our home market is not so large as America’s, 
the main deficiency in it arises precisely from the low 
purchasing power which accompanies our low wages 
and relatively low production. Our home market 
would be bigger in proportion as we were successful 
in raising wages and output; we cannot, therefore, 
argue from its smallness to the impossibility of raising 
either. In this connection, the difference between 
home and foreign markets, on which so much stress 
is usually laid, does not really count. What does 
count is efficiency, both in the productive and in the 
organising sphere. And efficiency implies not only 
knowledge and personal capacity, but a constant 
adaptation of means to changing needs, and an ability 
to see the economic system as a co-ordinated whole, 
as well as in its separate parts. 

It is in adaptability and co-ordination that the 
British industrial system of to-day falls most markedly 
short. The case against paying higher wages looks 
convincing when it is stated in terms of industry 
just as it is. A coalowner or a Lancashire millowner 
will only laugh if he is told that the way out of his 
troubles is to raise miners’ or spinners’ wages to a 
higher level. For he sees that to do this, and to leave 


other things unchanged, will simply add to the costs 
of production, which it is his prime object to cut down. 
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That is why the employers of Lancashire, despite a 
series of moral lectures addressed to them by almost 
the whole of the Press, are still persistently trying 
to get the cotton operatives to agree to a reduction 
in wages. 

Yet, for all the plausibility of the case for lower 
wages as it appears to a coalowner or a millowner, 
Mr. Ford may be perfectly right even in their case. 
In the coal industry the most profitable pits are those 
which yield the miners the highest earnings, and many 
if these pits could afford to pay more, even in the 
present depressed conditions. There are cotton mills 
doing excellently in Lancashire to-day, and in these 
again the best wages are being received. And the 
healthiest industries—chemicals and motor car manu- 
facture, for example—are certainly paying wages 
well above the standards which prevail in the trades 
where labour conditions are most nearly comparable. 

Why does this happen? Largely because, in the 
newer pits and mills and in the newer industries 
generally, the labour employed works with the aid of 
really up-to-date tools and a really efficient system 
not only of production, but also of buying and selling 
organisation. The worker is there given the chance 





‘to produce more—and he produces more. He is paid 


more, and yet his product costs less. It can be sold 
more cheaply, and more of it is sold; for in most 
manufactured commodities the market, both at home 
and abroad, is elastic. If we could but bring our 
industry generally up to the standard which is already 
set by its better units, it would. soon be shown that 
Mr. Ford’s exhortation holds good for Great Britain 
as much as for the United States, and that the policy 
of high wages, rightly applied, pays as much for export 
as for domestic trading. 

Presumably, in the long run, we shall make Mr. 
Ford a true prophet about our external trade by acting 
on his advice in our methods of domestic production. 
No one, of course, supposes that the methods which 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Morris have applied to the pro- 
duction of motor cars can be extended over the whole 
field of industry. But, whether mass-production is 
or is not possible in a particular trade, it is possible 
either to give labour the benefit of the most up-to-date 
appliances and organisation, or to leave it to struggle 
along without these advantages, and then blame it 
for failing to achieve the best results without them. 
This, there is reason to fear, is what many British 
manufacturers are doing to-day; and it is this above 
all that is at the root of many of our troubles. If we 
do not find the remedy, we shall not only suffer a 
lasting curtailment of our foreign trade, despite the 
fact that, as Mr. Ford says, we are still in the most 
favourable position for meeting the world demand 
for exported manufactures; but we shall also suffer 
a permanent depression in our home market, and in 
the life standard of our people. And the plain fact 
is that, while in a few industries most manufacturers, 
and in most a few, have seen the need for adapting 
their methods and have brought their plant and 
organisation to a fine point of efliciency, a great many 
have lagged behind. For reasons we have often 
Stated, the forces of competition are unduly slow in 
pushing these laggards out of the way; and our 
avoidable troubles are therefore allowed to continue 
unchecked. Either we must have more Henry Fords 
in Great Britain—and more Alfred Monds—or we 
must conclude that individualist enterprise finds the 
problem of modern organisation beyond its powers, 
and take into the hands of the public the rationalisation 
of our industries by collective action. 


THE SIMON COMMISSION AND 
THE INDIAN BACKGROUND 


. ie return to England of the Simon Commission, 


after two months of preliminary work in India, 

affords the occasion for a brief review of Indian 
affairs as they stand at the conclusion of the winter session 
of the Legislatures. The presence in the country of the 
statutory Commission, and its activities carried on amid 
conditions of violent controversy, necessarily affected the 
political scene. The public attention has been turned away 
from the Indian Assembly. It has been almost entirely 
absorbed in the Commission and the hostility aroused by 
the Commission; and for the present there is no more 
exciting question in India itself than that provoked by Sir 
John Simon’s statement as to much of the opposition 
expressed in the boycott having weakened or broken down. 
It is true undoubtedly, as Sir John Simon added, that many 
of those Indian politicians who allowed themselves to be 
rushed into the boycott are now regretting it, having come 
to realise that they cannot take the smallest step towards 
promoting responsible government in India by any such 
means. The best proof of this is to be seen in the attitude 
of the provincial Legislatures, three of which have now 
signified their readiness to co-operate with the Commission. 
The available evidence, indeed, shows that the Commission 
in its first stage has achieved a considerable success ; 
we may fairly say a greater success than seemed possible 
three months ago. At the same time, however, the fact 
has to be recognised that many prominent Liberals and 
Moderates, backed by large numbers of their followers, 
have declared their intention of maintaining the boycott 
after the return of the Commission to India in the autumn. 
This is the most regrettable aspect of the situation. Speak- 
ing generally, these sections of Indian opinion have hitherto 
stood by the policy of constitutional reform. It was their 
adhesion that made possible the inauguration of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme eight years ago, and it is 
perfectly obvious that no measure of constitutional advance 
could be considered without an understanding that the 
moderate elements were prepared with their support. That 
will necessarily become clearer and clearer as the Simon 
Commission proceeds with its work in London during the 
coming half-year. 

In the meantime there is, unfortunately, no reason for 
surprise in the continued intransigence of the Swarajists. 
Just as the members of the Simon Commission were com- 
pleting their homeward journey the Swaraj party was 
celebrating National Week, and its leader, Pundit Motilal 
Nehru, was engaged in reaffirming the extremist position. 
The boycott of the Commission, he urged, must be reinforced 
by a complete boycott of all foreign cloth. In other words, 
the Pundit commits himself to yet one more forlorn attempt 
to revive a programme which Mr. Gandhi himself, at the 
height of his personal power, was compelled to abandon in 
the face of stubborn and incontrovertible facts. It is, 
however, worth noting that the Swarajist leader, extreme 
though he is usually taken to be, uses language that seems 
moderate when compared with that employed by his son. 
A week ago the younger Nehru presided at Amritsar over a 
provincial conference, at which complete independence was 
welcomed as the country’s goal. One resolution submitted 
to this gathering proposed that the Swarajist Congress 
party’s aim of complete independence outside the Empire 
should be deemed to be attainable “ by all possible means.”’ 
Another demanded the immediate withdrawal of the 
British Army of occupation. Proceedings such as_ these 
would seem to call for only two comments. The first is 
that the statements and demands of the younger Nehru 
afford a striking refutation of the elder’s claim that the 
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attack upon the Simon Commission has brought an unprece- 
dented degree of unanimity, since the conference at Amritsar 
advertised a new and deep division in the Swaraj party 
itself. The second is that, as we have been constrained 
more than once to remark, the sufficient explanation of 
the demand for the immediate withdrawal of the British 
Army from India is the assurance common to all Indian 
politicians that its presence in the country is not a matter 
of debate. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and his fellow extremists 
ask in faith, confident that the Army will continue to pro- 
tect them. 

At the present moment, however, it may be well to turn 
from the circumstances of the Simon Commission and the 
activities of its opponents to the general picture of India 
as presented in the official annual review.* Since the 
transformation some years ago of this celebrated blue-book, 
a transformation brought about by persistent Press criti- 
cism, it has had two compilers—Mr. Rushbrook Williams 
and Mr. J. Coatman, successively Directors of Public 
Information under the Government of India. Mr. Williams 
was a skilful and interesting annalist ; Mr. Coatman, who 
is responsible for the present volume, is less experienced in 
the work, and he is less fortunate than his predecessor, 
particularly in having a relatively dull period to review. 
Year after year Mr. Williams was called upon to chronicle 
the remarkable events of the prolonged Gandhi crusade. 
Mr. Coatman, in covering the last completed official year, is 
obliged to give special prominence to something much less 
interesting—the miserable incidents of the Hindu-Moslem 
conflict. 

The record of these incidents in the year under notice is 
depressing in the extreme. The inter-communal riots 
numbered forty in the twelve months, with nearly 200 killed 
and 1,600 injured. Provoked as a rule by some trivial 
occurrence, most frequently during a religious festival, they 
produced violent disorder in one city after another, mainly 
in Bengal and the North-West. It is difficult not to believe 
that, behind the religious squabbles, there are sinister 
influences deliberately at work, and it is almost equally 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the permanent causes 
of conflict have been intensified since the introduction of 
the special communal electorates under the reform scheme. 
The fact, however, which seems most baffling is that the 
leaders on both sides show themselves powerless whenever 
the wild forces break out. Nor were they, when in July, 
1926, the present Viceroy made his notable appeal for a 
settlement, able to offer any guarantee of effective co- 
operation with the authorities in the work of pacification. 
The practical conclusion is too obvious to need restatement. 
Unless the Indian leaders can succeed in harmonising 
the conflicting interests of Hindus and Moslems—that is to 
say, of adjusting the claims of the racial and religious 
minorities to the demands of those who aflirm their right 
to speak for the overwhelming Hindu majority—it will be 
idle for either the Simon Commission or the British Parlia- 
ment to attempt any solution of the constitutional riddle. 
Three years ago Lord Birkenhead challenged the Indian 
leaders to submit their outline of an agreed Constitution, 
under which responsible self-government would be prac- 
ticable and reasonably safe. It was a fair challenge ; 
but, even by those who reiterate that India can expect 
nothing and take nothing from the Simon Commission, it 
has not yet been taken up. 

But after all, it might be argued, what are the hatreds of 
Hindu and Moslem, or even the almost unrealisable antagon- 
ism between Brahmin and Untouchable, as obstacles to the 
advance of Indian self-government, when we set them 
alongside the enduring social facts of the country? Mr. 

* Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Con- 


dition of India during the Year 1926-27. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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Coatman makes good use of diagrams, one of which, a 
rectangular design in small shaded squares, each standing 
for one million people—illustrates the startling contrast 
between the seven millions of enfranchised citizens of 
British India and the 239 millions who still lie, politically, 
in outer darkness. The total population of the country is 
more than 820 millions, and only 9.5 per cent. of this 
multitude live in towns; 72 per cent. are dependent upon 
agriculture. Outside the three great centres—Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras—only eight cities have a population of 
more than a quarter of a million; those with a population 
of 100,000 and upwards number thirty. There are about 
2,200 towns with populations of between 5,000 and 100,000, 
The villages reach a total of nearly three-quarters of a 
million. In great numbers of the villages, Mr. Coatman 
reminds us, the conditions of life are conditions of primeval 
simplicity : 

Even excluding villages on the mountainous and forest-clad 
confines of India, there are places from which a visit to a doctor 
would entail a journey of several days, where there is no road more 
pretentious than a footpath through the fields, and where no edu- 
cated person has ever lived. To such places as these new ideas can 
hardly penetrate, and agricultural processes, social and religious 
customs, and superstitions that are almost as old as the race still 
exist in full vigour. 


With such facts as these in mind, we turn back to Mr. 
Coatman’s chapter headed, ‘ Nation-building Forces in 
India,” and find him saying, “ It should not be forgotten 
that present-day India is a nation-State in the making, and 
that many powerful forces, among which the existing 
system of government is only one, are at work on the 
process of manufacture.” Neither, we would add, should 
it be forgotten that the British Government and Parliament 
are pledged to undertake the appalling task of assisting the 
Indian people to work out a system of responsible self- 
government. It may be possible. At all events, the Simon 
Commission is in existence for this purpose, and on the 
whole it would seem not unreasonable to hope that India, 
in so far as it is conscious and organised, will not be content 
to embrace the barren creed of boycott. 


EUROPEAN ALLIANCES 


Paris, April 16th. 
MERICA has “called the bluff” of European 
A alliances. There is plenty to be said against 
the pretended pacifism of the United States, 
but it is not my present job to say it. The immediate 
business of those of us who would see straight, and would 
help others to see straight, is to direct our eyes to the 
system of alliances and counter-alliances which has been 
built in Europe precisely while European statesmen are 
claiming the credit of having established a new order of 
things. Under cover of the League of Nations they have 
pursued their negotiations, and, in spite of their wonderful 
speeches at Geneva which are almost universally praised, 
their real policy has been to find allies who will pledge 
themselves to give military assistance in return for 
military assistance. Thus the diplomatic construction of 
Europe—which is not yet complete and is subject to 
changes—resembles in kind, but not in detail, the pre-war 
construction of Europe. The allies are not quite the same ; 
there have been substitutions, and there have been experi- 
ments which already threaten failure. Essentially, how- 
ever, the foundation of European diplomacy is the menace 
of military strength implied in the formation of one group 
of Powers applied to another group of Powers. 
That is the central truth which we should do well to 
realise. It has been brought out clearly, for those who are 


not wilfully blind, by the discussions about a Peace Pact. 
Those discussions have hitherto been confined to the 
United States and France. Now they are extended to the 
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Great Powers—Great Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan. 
J] do not wish to examine the merits of the American 
proposals or of the rival French proposals. The suggested 
Pact may be a meaningless flourish, or it may be an epoch- 
making document. It may be workable, or it may be 
unsound. It may be eyewash for the elections, or it may 
be a genuine effort to bring peace among men. The 
French may be right or the Americans may be right in 
their conceptions and in their phraseology. What con- 
cerns me at the moment is the acknowledgment of European 
methods which make mincemeat of most of the professions 
of the post-war years. Verbally, at least, the United States 
would abolish war. Verbally, at least, France would 
preserve the institution of war as a means of assuring the 
triumph of a certain policy—which may be, of course, a 
most excellent and pacifically-intended policy. 

It is curious that M. Briand should have initiated the 
debate which has turned into a confession. France thought 
that there would be an advantage in concluding an anti-war 
treaty with the United States. But the United States 
saw that such a bilateral treaty, which is superfluous, 
would simply tie its hands in respect of France, would 
bind it by special links to France, and might even put it 
in conflict with any nation with which France should be 
in conflict. Therefore America replied: ‘ Certainly let 
us declare peace, but let us declare peace with everybody. 
Since our aim is to abolish warfare, there is not much point 
in limiting this expression of goodwill to our two countries, 
Let all the Great Powers come in.” ‘Thereupon France 
perceived that the problem was complicated. ‘There would 
be no particular benefit, from the point of view of prestige, 
if France and the United States were not, in a unique 
sense, to stand together ; while a general pledge to renounce 
warfare in all circumstances would destroy everything that 
had been accomplished for the protection of France and 
of her allies by ten years of patient diplomatic labour. 

France had come to look upon the League as the guardian 
of the status quo, as an association of nations which would 
turn upon a disturber of existing conditions. Many other 
European countries had formed the same idea of the 
functions of the League. Nevertheless, they had felt 
that the League was hardly to be relied upon, and they 
had strengthened their position by a series of particular 
pacts based on the principle of mutual assistance. 

In other European countries there was a vague feeling 
that the functions of the League were either misunder- 
stood or should be nullified by amending declarations, 
Thus England declined to accept the Protocol which, 
implementing the Covenant, specifically placed her 
resources at the service of the League, and would have 
forced her to fight at the bidding of the League. Thus 
Germany stipulated when she entered the League, that 
She was not to be expected to allow armies to traverse 
her territory on preventive or punitive expeditions that 
might be sanctioned by the League. There are other 
members of the League whom one cannot imagine as 
endorsing a League policy which would necessitate the 
employment of force, nominally on behalf of a principle, 
but practically on behalf of particular members of the 
League. Indeed, one may say, without fear of being 
contradicted by events, that the idea of the League’s 
use of any but moral weapons has gone by the board. 
The League cannot be a Holy Alliance, and those who 
cling to the notion of a Holy Alliance are killing the League. 
Yet there are in Europe diplomatists who look upon the 
League not as a truly international body, but as an instru- 
ment of their national diplomacy. They are logical in respect 
of a system, but they are mistaken in respect of the facts, 
_ Now the unfortunate effect of the present discussions 
is to bring sharply into world consciousness this concep- 
tion of the League as a barrier to peace instead of as an 


aid to peace. Perhaps I should say that this is a fortunate 
effect. It is unfortunate in that it momentarily injures 
the League, but it may be fortunate if it compels us to 
put the League on right lines. As I see matters, we have 
arrived at a crisis in League affairs. Either it will go from 
bad to worse, and will be repudiated by its former friends 
who cannot allow it to become the happy hunting-ground 
of the Elder Brethren of Diplomacy; or it will seriously 
revise its purpose and its methods, and will become the great 
fearless international moral force that it was meant to be. 

Foreseeing the possibility of the collapse of the League 
as a diplomatic institution, and the destruction of the 
many partial pacts improperly grafted on the League, 
if a general Peace Pact were opposed to the principle of 
mutual assistance, it was sought to draw a distinction 
between agressive wars and _ so-called righteous wars 
undertaken in fulfiment of the Covenant and of Treaty 
obligations. The United States blocked this way of escape. 
It was pointed out that it would always be possible to 
plead aggression on the part of the antagonistic nations. 
History is there to show that no nation acknowledges 
its own aggressiveness, and every nation endeavours to 
establish provocation. There is, of course, such a thing 
as aggression; but the determination of aggression is 
extremely difficult, and it might be wrongly attributed 
in accordance with the various degrees of diplomatic 
cleverness in the countries concerned. If only aggressive 
wars are to be ruled out, you might as well throw open 
the doors wide to all war. 

Then it was that France, trying to evade the dilemma, 
holding to the Covenant and the Treaties, suggested a 
number of reservations. She would not insist on the 
qualification of aggression. But the Peace Pact, to be 
effective, should be signed not merely by the six Great 
Powers, but by every nation—a probably impossible 
condition. In the second place defensive wars should be 
permitted. This is a condition which should go without 
saying. Thirdly, if any nation breaks the Pact, then 
everybody must be automatically released. Such a condi- 
tion obviously makes the Pact valueless; and although it 
may be argued that it is valueless in any case, still it is 
rather nonsensical for a Peace Pact to assert in advance 
that if there is war anywhere everybody should be free 
to make war. Fourthly, France comes back to existing 
obligations which should not, she says, be weakened by 
anything in the Pact. In other words, the Pact is accepted 
on condition that it changes nothing. 

The United States has ignored these reservations in the 
draft of the proposed Pact which has been submitted to 
the Great Powers. France is therefore desirous of sub- 
mitting a second draft which will embody her reservations. 
It is for the other Great Powers to decide between the two 
drafts. The French proposals may or may not be logically 
sound; but if they are, then one should go a step further 
in logic and see that such a Pact is worthless in that it 
leaves things precisely as they are. The American draft 
might or might not be applicable were there any grave 
dispute ; but there is a widespread feeling in France that it 
cannot do any harm and may do good, and therefore that, 
without further discussion which would appear, rightly or 
wrongly, to put the disputant in opposition to the universal 
desire for peace, it should be “ signed on the dotted line ”’ 
—with one’s eyes closed. It may well be that this view 
will prevail. Why worry about the formula? If it prevents 
war, so much the better. If, at a given moment, it does not 
prevent war, so much the worse. It will not, in any case, 
have caused war, as the European Pacts may, and in the 
meantime we shall not have earned the reputation of 
insincere wranglers, and have called down the denuncia- 
tions of the American pacifists on our heads. 

Sentiment, it may be said, is against French logic. Yet 
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if general sentiment and political expediency force French 
logic to capitulate, there will be diplomatic confusion in 
Europe. That confusion, indeed, can already be observed. 
There have been many diplomatic visits to Italy in the 
past few weeks, and rumours of fresh alliances are in the 
air. They may have little substance. They seem largely 
to cancel out. Italy can hardly be the friend of Lithuania 
and of Poland at the same time. It is not easy to have 
liens with Roumania and Hungary without breaking up the 
Little Entente, especially as Italy and Jugoslavia are 
still at loggerheads. Greece and Turkey are, owing to the 
wholesale transference of Greeks from Turkey and Turks 
from Greece, on better terms ; but an Italo-Grieco-Turkish 
combination can scarcely be believed—to say nothing of 
the position of Bulgaria in relation to such a combination. 
The real point, however, is that there is considerable 
diplomatic stirring, and that its centre is Rome. Nobody 
“an yet predict the final diplomatic crystallisations of 
Europe. All that one can state is that we are back to the 
old diplomacy, and that those statesmen who have relied 
on partial pacts since 1919 may find their work undone. 
It is a fragile edifice that France is defending. 

Let me enumerate some of the treaties that have been 
concluded—in my opinion, against the true principle of 
the League, though they have come to be regarded as sup- 
plementary to the Covenant, since they have been endorsed 
by the League. In 1920 a treaty of mutual support was 
signed between Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, and it 
1922. In 1921 Roumania 


was renewed in 1922. 
slovakia entered into similar engagements. 


and Czecho- 
In the same 
year Roumania and Jugoslavia signed a treaty which, 
like the others, is supported by military conventions. 
These treaties are the basis of the Little Entente, directed 
against Hungary and to some extent against Bulgaria. Then, 
in 1926, Poland and Roumania signed a treaty establishing 
their solidarity in face of Russia. Russia and Germany 
are linked by the Rapallo Pact. France has a treaty with 
Poland and a Military Convention ; and there are treaties 
to which France is a party with Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
and Jugoslavia. Belgium and France are also closely 
connected. Some of these treaties have been incorporated 
in what is known as the Locarno system—though the 
Locarno Pact, properly speaking, is in an entirely different 
‘vategory. They are, of course, defensive in character—as 
indeed are all such treaties. It will be seen, however, that 
European nations soon after the war began to form special 
friendships, and it is on these special friendships that the 
present constitution of Europe is built. Are they per- 
manent ? Those who flatter themselves that they are 
permanent have failed to profit by the experience of 
Europe. Italy has already driven a wedge into the 
structure; and the storm that arose about the Treaty of 
Tirana between Italy and Albania, and the subsequent 
Franco-Jugoslavian Treaty, has not been forgotten. Now 
Italian diplomacy is unusually active, and there may be 
an important reshuffling of the cards. 

Is such a precarious system worth preserving? Is such 
a system good enough to place in opposition to the American 
proposal of a clean-cut Peace Pact, which may indeed 
shatter the European combinations, and make an end of 
the arrangements for mutual assistance? That is the 
question which we have to decide. 

SIsLEY HuppLeston. 


SYMPATHY 


NE has only to be accused of murder in order to 
win the enthusiastic championship of thousands 
of people who would never have taken the slightest 

interest in one if one had merely been murdered. The 
victims of murderers are, for the most part, apparently 
dull and unexciting persons: the murderers are, on the 
other hand, romantically in danger of death, and, as they 
fight single-handed for their lives against the monstrous 


a 


octopus of the law, they stir the sympathies of many people 
like Horatius Cocks and the heroes of antiquity. I myself 
am of a sluggish disposition and find it difficult to idealise 
a man simply because he is standing in the dock on the 
charge of murder. I should be squeamish, if I were on the 
jury, about giving my vote for a verdict of “ Guilty,” but 
that would only be because I should not like to play a 
leading part in putting a fellow-creature to death. But 
the death of a murderer, if it is compassed by other people, 
does not horrify me nearly so much as the death of his 
victim. He is, so far as one can judge, in nine cases out of 
ten, a remorseless maniac, incurably self-centred, who 
imagines that the world was created for his convenience and 
pleasure. The only thing to be said in palliation of most 
murderers is that they are mad. Most of the really nice 
murderers one has known, outside politics, have existed not 
in life but in fiction. 

In imaginative literature we undoubtedly like a con- 
siderable number of murderers. Who would not be glad— 
provided one were not a king—to sit down at the same 
table with Macbeth and Lady Macbeth? We cannot with 
the worst will in the world look on Lady Macbeth as a mere 
fiend. She is a character, indeed, rather like Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, and, distressing though the consequences 
of Eve’s sin were, which of us ever dreams of feeling her 
moral superior ? Lady Macbeth, after all, committed murder 
in an age in which it was less of a crime than was eating 
the apple in Eden. It was done in the best circles, and had 
not degenerated into a vice of the criminal classes. That 
it was a sin even then must be acknowledged, but it was 
often the sin of quite ordinary decent people, such as 
seldom commit it nowadays. If Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth were living to-day, Macbeth would probably have a 
seat in the House of Lords, would be running horses at 
Ascot, and giving jolly shooting-parties in his Scottish 
sastle. They would certainly no more dream of committing 
a murder than would you or I. On the other hand, if 
you and I were transported into the age of Macbeth, we 
should probably find murder a great deal more tempting 
than we do in this law-and-order-ridden world. Half- 
realising this, we lose much of our horror at the crimes of 
the Macbeths in our pity for the sufferings that dogged them 
to their ends. Theirs is a fallen nobility, like that of 
Satan in Paradise Lost, and we cannot feel towards them as 
we feel towards the baser-natured criminals of the twentieth- 
century assizes. 

Then there is that very ingratiating murderer, Long John 
Silver. At the moment at which he murders—I forget the 
man’s name—on the island, he seems a creature of fiendish 
cruelty, and we loathe him for it. If he were dragged before 
a jury at that instant and we were sitting on it we should 
bring in a verdict of “* Guilty ” without a twinge of remorse. 
Yet, as his plans collapse about him, he, too, begins to 
insinuate himself into our sympathies as a figure of fallen 
greatness. And his manners are so good that we cannot 
help liking him as we like a cat, despite its ferocity to mice. 
He has what reviewers call “that rare thing, charm.” 
Even so, his charm would scarcely have blotted out his 
guilt if he had remained in civil life and killed other people 
in civil life. Like the Macbeths, however, he committed 
murder in a setting in which murder was a fairly ordinary 
temptation. Murder in a pirate seems a much less un- 
natural crime than murder in a parson. Murder, one might 
say, is all in the day’s work on a pirate ship, and, if we had 
been pirates ourselves, it is reasonable to believe that we 
should have done all sorts of things that we should never 
think of doing in modern London. Thus, we have some 


excuse for sympathising with Long John Silver at least to 


the point of being glad that he was in the end allowed to 
escape hanging. 
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Towards murderers of our own time I confess I seldom 
feel a half-affection of this kind. I cannot make a hero of 
Dr. Crippen. Mahon and Vaquier stirred me to no liking. 
The death of Madeline Smith in America during the week, 
however, reminds me of one person who has stood in the 
dock charged with murder, and with whom, whether she 
was innocent or guilty, it is almost impossible not to sympa- 
thise. Many people believed her to be innocent at the 
time of the trial, and their sympathy with her was inevit- 
able. But even many of those who believed in her guilt 
were overjoyed when the jury brought in a verdict of 
“Not proven,” and she was acquitted. As one reads the 
report of her trial, one never has the feeling that here is a 
human being that does not quite belong to the human 
species as one feels about Mahon. If she murdered the 
odious Jersey clerk for whom she had conceived so unac- 
countable a passion, the murder is explicable on simpler 
grounds than maniacal egoism. It would be mere senti- 
mentalism to say that she sacrificed her good name for a 
worthless wretch when she accepted L’Anglier as her lover. 
Her passion was probably as selfish as his, and the fact 
that it did not last does not suggest that she was an Iseult 
or a Francesca. It was a physical passion that burnt 
itself out, and there was little dignity in it except the 
dignity that came of the suffering that followed it. At the 
same time, so consuming and ruinous a passion quickly 
wins our sympathies, and we cannot help romanticising her 
as a victim in the toils of a fate predestined to torture 
her. It is, however, when she tries to break free from her 
dying passion that our deepest sympathies are awakened. 
A girl of good family, she has at least the common sense to 
know that in Scotland in the 1850’s nothing can save her 
from ruin unless she escapes from her past and destroys 
every trace of it. Her desire for a return to respectability 
and for marriage to a man of her own class may be mainly 
selfish, but it is an extremely natural form of selfishness. 
No sooner does she dream a golden dream of freedom, 
respectability and comfort than L’Anglier shatters it at a 
blow. He threatens that, if she gives him up, he will send 
her letters to her father. It may be said in his defence that 
he, too, was crazed with passion—a victim possessed by a 
demon—but there are basenesses for which there is no 
defence, and the lover turned blackmailer is guilty of one 
of the worst of them. Blackmail when it has merely a 
business end is vile enough, but blackmail in love is as vile 
as murder itself. For Madeline, in the circumstances, 
there is no visible way out but to deceive her lover with 
the hope that she will remain faithful to him. But she 
would be less than human if she did not wish him dead. 
We all wish him dead as we read about him and, if we put 
ourselves in Madeline’s place, and imagine ourselves as 
lacking the courage to make a complete confession and to 
face social ruin such as would inevitably have followed in 
those days, we realise that we should have felt a temptation 
even greater than Lady Macbeth’s to murder, if murder 
were possible. To say this is not to justify the temptation 
to murder, but one cannot help admitting that, if Madeline 
Smith had murdered L’Anglier, she would have been acting 
in self-defence almost as much as a man who shoots an 
armed burglar. According to the prosecution, she did 
commit murder by putting arsenic in a cup of coffee which 
she handed to him on a cold night out of a basement window. 
She admitted that she had bought arsenic, but only as 
an aid to a good complexion. The jury believed her to the 
point of bringing in a verdict of ‘“‘ Not proven.” But, if 
one had been on the jury oneself, even if one had not 
believed in her innocence, I fancy one would still have given 
one’s vote for a verdict of ‘“* Not proven.” She has our 
Sympathy as an innocent woman. She would equally have 
our sympathy as a murderess. If she had committed the 
crime, as many people thought, it would have been the 


most natural crime of its kind in modern times—a crime, 
too, committed in the two great causes of respectability 
and women’s rights. 

No one in later life seems to have shrunk from Madeline 
Smith because of the shadow that hung over her name. 
She seems ultimately to have won the respectability for 
which she craved, though old-fashioned Conservatives 
might not have admitted that the Socialist circles in which 
she mixed in London could be described as respectable in 
the true sense of the word. ‘“ Respectable’ was not the 
word, usually applied in the West End of London to Keir 
Hardie, who was one of her friends. It is pleasant to 
think of her, however, in later life as the charming mother 
of a large family, with a taste for new ideals. In the 
history of murder trials she is a uniquely attractive figure, 
and her courage during her trial, at which she is said to 
have been the coolest and most composed person in Court, 
had about it something of the heroic. Men will discuss the 
question of her innocence or guilt for centuries to come, 
and she will be tried over again in a hundred volumes. 
And those who think her innocent will be fascinated by her. 
And those who think her guilty will be equally fascinated 
by her. Some day, I am sure, a great book will be written 
about her. ¥.. % 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE : 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


NQUIRY into the causes of the scourge that con- 
I tinues to ravish our herds and reduce our national 
bank balance, has led of late to disquieting 
discoveries ; some of the facts and figures that were put 
forward by Lord Ernle in a recent debate in the House 
of Lords are giving intelligent agriculturists furiously to 
think. Our slaughter policy pursued since 1892 cost no 
more than about £1,000 a month for many years; in 
the last nine years the full price to the nation has risen 
to a figure of between four and five million pounds. The 
Research Committee that has been sitting since 1925 in 
an endeavour to throw light upon the causes of our trouble, 
added to our knowledge without helping the situation 
until quite recently, when certain facts were ascertained 
which are causing considerable unrest. 

About 86 per cent. of our imported meat comes over 
here chilled, the Argentine being the main source of supply. 
Now the Committee tells us that while the virus in the 
blood of a chilled carease remains active from thirty to 
forty days, the virus in the marrow of such a carcase 
may be active for two and a half months. It follows 
that very much chilled meat is sold before the virus has 
lost its power. When, during the War, the business 
in this import was reduced by reason of transport diffi- 
culties, foot-and-mouth disease declined. In 1923, at 
the time of our worst outbreak, the foot-and-mouth 
position in Europe was better than usual; in 1926, when 
our outbreaks had fallen to about 11 per cent. of what 
they had been three years previously, the Continent was 
suffering severely. Apparently the Argentine was once 
quite free from foot-and-mouth disease, but pedigree 
cattle were imported from tainted sources, and the whole 
country is now riddled with it. As animals recover fairly 
quickly and the disease yields to simple treatment, the 
situation is not regarded seriously in South America. 

For a long time there was a fairly general opinion among 
scientists that the ultra-microscopic virus accountable for 
outbreaks was brought over here on the feet of birds, 
others held that it might even be carried in the air, because 
when beasts fall to the trouble, they slaver very freely, 
and the wind, it was thought, might carry the infection. 
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To-day the general opinion is that the disease is neither 
bird nor air-borne, and that we must look elsewhere for 
sources of infection. 

We know as a result of research that there are at least 
two types of the virus: one known to scientists as the 
A type is new and is prevalent in Germany, the other 
known as O or the old type is what afflicts us here. It is 
met with in France, and elsewhere. But, apparently, the 
precise nature of the virus is not a matter that need concern 
us very much, for if the Argentine is loading our markets 
with meat in which virus is still active, there is no particular 
reason to look much farther for the source of trouble. 

Lord Bledisloe, most painstaking of men, has been to 
the Argentine and has investigated conditions there. He 
visited the great packing centres, he addressed the estan- 
cieros, he put them on their honour to take what pains they 
may and by closer supervision and more careful examination 
of animals, both on the farms and at the stations, to do 
what they can to abate the trouble. Nobody will doubt 
Lord Bledisloe’s good faith or sound intentions, but those 
of us, who in the course of our travels have been in fairly 
close association with Latin-Americans, may be pardoned 
if our attitude is a little like that of the Sacristan of the 
Ingoldsby Legend, a rude man but, in his dumb way, 
outspoken. The lines must be familiar to many; they 
run : 

And the Sacristan says no word to indicate a doubt, 

But puts his thumb up to his nose and spreads the fingers out. 
One has a fear, expressed with bated breath, that certain 
estancieros may have been guilty of this or similar gesture 
when Lord Bledisloe had made his passionate appeal to 
their honour and conscience. Doubtless many will respond, 
but it needs only a small proportion to remember that 
‘business is business,” and then the best laid plans of 
ex-Parliamentary Secretaries must necessarily “ gang 
agley.” 

From the guarded statements made in the House of 
Lords it is clear that the Government authorities do not 
propose to examine the chilled meat that comes from the 
Argentine; they are not prepared to call on that large 
and friendly State to put its house in order by the only 
effective means at its disposal. Yet our herds are rising 
in numbers, our flocks would follow suit on the least 
provocation, and in a very little while it might be possible 
for England to move a long way on the line of self-supply; 
the more readily by reason of the lamentable flight from 
com. Until that point of home production is reached, 
it should not be beyond the competence of our legislators 
to deal with the question of chilled or frozen meat along 
such lines as science may advise. The present position 
is a very curious one. Disease is spreading throughout 
the Argentine, chilled meat is coming into our markets 
in ever-increasing quantities. In Brazil the cattle breeders 
are using a serum, in the Argentine no special treatment 
would appear to be in vogue. 

But when we come to look at the map of the Argentine 
and see how far the grazing grounds are from the sea, 
in some cases well over a thousand miles, it seems at least 
possible that an iodine deficiency may be responsible for 
the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease, or for its tendency 
to recur. Where the natural supplies of iodine have leached 
out of the soil we find that live stock deteriorates ; where 
iodine is restored, even in minute quantities, an immediate 
improvement is recorded. Moreover, it is worth remem- 
bering that Lugol’s solution, of which iodine is the chief 
constituent, has been used with great success in India, 
both as a cure and as an immuniser in foot-and-mouth 
cases. As there are several types of the disease, it is by 
no means certain that the Lugol preparation is effective 
in dealing with all of them, but the experiment is worth 


ee 


the making. If it could be shown that the Argentine 
cattle respond just as the Indian cattle do, then it 
would be possible to administer an injection to every 
animal that is brought to the yards, to wait a 
little while for the iodine to be eliminated from the 
system and proceed to slaughter before immunity could 
be lost. Such a method as this might be found quite 
practicable, so long as the veterinary surgeons in charge 
would do their duty. An experiment could be made 
on the spot at little or no expense; if it failed nobody 
would be the worse off, if it succeeded the Argentine 
Government would have something more tangible than 
the word of the estancieros. In Spain, whence these gentle- 
men may be said to derive, they have a habit of saying 
of the ordinary man that he is hombre como alquier otro, 
that is to say that one man is very much like another, 
So, with great respect to all concerned, it may be said of 
the cattle breeders. There are some who will be as punc- 
tilious as an old-time Grandee of Castile, there are others 
who will feel that they have done their duty when they 
have told their ganaderos to keep a sharp eye on the herds, 
But certainly, so far as I have been able to observe, and 
my observation has covered many lands, the profession 
of cattle breeding and the business of cattle selling do not 
promote in those who follow them the very highest 
standards of conduct. 


In the meantime, as Lord Ernle pointed out, our farmers 
are becoming impatient, not without cause. They find 
that their herds are decimated from time to time, and, 
although they receive an ample compensation, there is 
no doubt that they suffer very considerable disturbance. 
The closing of farm premises and markets, the inability 
to pass from one pasture to another across a road, the 
sudden setting up of an improvised slaughter house and 
crematorium in their fields, all these are grave happenings 
enough for those who must suffer them. A _ generous 
measure of compensation, however fully it covers the actual 
value of the cattle slaughtered, can scarcely atone for the 
shock that comes when the Ministry’s officials take possession 
of farm premises. If the farmer becomes fully aware of 
the facts of the matter, if he learns that the meat competing 
with his own reaches this country tainted with the disease 
that accounts for his occasional but serious trouble, he 
may well be forgiven for scenting a grievance, he may 
even go so far as to supply his Union, for once in a way, 
with legitimate cause for complaint against the powers 
that be. 


It is quite clear that if foot-and-mouth disease is endemic 
in the Argentine and the virus can live for seventy or eighty 
days in the marrow of chilled carcases, those chilled car- 
cases are a source of infection. The virus spreads with 
extraordinary rapidity and the feeding of meat scraps to 
pigs is a common practice throughout the country. In all 
probability the larger number of outbreaks in Great Britain 
can be traced to the pigsty. Even if marrow bones remain 
unbroken the virus that persists for thirty or forty days in 
the blood is more than sufficient to cause outbreaks when 
the butcher’s unsaleable odds and ends go to the pig pail. 
The farmer ought not to be subjected to a form of bitter 
competition that is associated with foot-and-mouth out- 
breaks and it must be admitted that a guarantee by 
South American cattle breeders, though it is sought and 
given in good faith, is not adequate to meet the needs of 
the case. 

The Government came out of the debate in the House of 
Lords very badly. A recent letter from Sir William Haldane 
to the Times emphasises the weakness of their case. He 


points to Lord Bledisloe’s admission that the Argentine 
Government is not in a position to interfere in drastic 
fashion with the cattle breeders, and goes on to note that 
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in the Argentine it is possible for infected animals and 
earcases to escape the observation even of inspectors who 
are careful, expert and conscientious! At present our 
local authorities are being urged to enforce the orders of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and to keep foreign meat bones 
and wrappers from contact with animals until sterilisation 
is complete. How can we hope that such contacts may be 
avoided ? Sir William makes another point that is worth 
remembering. Thirty years ago, when the Argentine was 
importing breeding cattle from Continental areas where 
foot-and-mouth disease was prevalent, this country warned 
her of the dangers, and, because the warning was disregarded 
it became necessary in 1903 to forbid the importation 
of live-stock from the Argentine. 

Nobody will suggest that advantage is gained in crying 
over spilt milk, but we gather from the debate in the 
House of Lords, from Lord Bledisloe’s own report of his 
visit to South America, and from the subsequent corres- 
pondence, that the situation is not being handled on 
lines that can bring the problem to its solution. It is also 
apparent that though since 1919 we have been paying 
half a million pounds a year for our failure to keep the 
disease out of the country, and that even now, when we 
are beginning to understand the source of origin, we 
remain very ill disposed to handle the problem before us. 

8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE DIFFUSION OF OWNERSHIP 


To the Editor of Tne NEw STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—I was exceedingly interested in reading your article on 
“The Diffusion of Ownership” in your last number, and I 
thought that the method of Profit Distributing in the firm of 
which I am a member, might interest you. 

When the yearly balance sheet is drawn up, and the directors 
decide how much dividend is to be paid to the Ordinary share- 
holders, a fortnight or so later a bonus distribution takes place, 
when every member of the staff receives actual cash bonuses. 

A definite percentage of the worker’s total year’s salary or 
wage is paid as bonus ; the percentage is arrived at by halving 
the percentage of dividend paid to the Ordinary shareholders. 
Thus, if the Ordinary dividend is 8 per cent., then everyone in 
the firm, with the exception of the directors, receives a bonus 
of 4 per cent. of his total year’s wages. 

The money is given without any conditions, although many 
of the staff prefer to buy shares in the company with it. 

The advantage of this scheme is that, in addition to the 
benefits of profit-sharing, it enables the worker to see why he 
receives a bonus, and how much he will get. He knows if the 
firm makes a decent profit in the year he will infallibly get a 
bonus. 

The advantage of the scheme, from the management’s point 
of view, is that in a bad year, when the firm cannot pay out 
dividends on the Ordinary shares, they are not embarrassed by 
having to pay out a bonus to the works people, and this prevents 
discontent among the staff, who feel that if they are not getting 
a bonus, then neither are the Ordinary shareholders receiving a 
dividend.— Yours, etc., 

For SAMUEL JONES & Co., Lrp. 

Bridewell Place, E.C. 4. NORMAN JONES. 


CHILD LABOUR IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—It is understood that certain concessions are about to be 
made with regard to the apprenticeship or indenture of children 
in Southern Rhodesia—chiefly, that the indenture will be 
restricted to children between the ages of ten and fourteen years. 

But what impresses one most about local opinion on these 
questions is its ‘‘ incurable sloppiness ” of thought upon available 
facts. I have hitherto drawn attention to this in your columns, 
but there has now occurred an entirely new example, which is of 
substantial importance. 

It will be recollected that the defenders of this legislation drew 
attention to the fact that it was designed “* solely in the interests 
of the children without parents or guardians.” In vain we 


pointed out that there was no intention of so limiting it; in 
vain we drew attention to the declarations of settlers that it 
must be generally applied, for we were confronted with Article 6 
of the Act, which reads: 

Should any juvenile be without proper employment, the Native 
Commissioner may, in the absence of a parent or guardian who is 
able and willing to take charge of such juvenile, contract him for 
a period of service, ete. 

What could be plainer ? 

Now no less a person than the Attorney-General of Southern 
Rhodesia, who ought to know the Act, has issued an official 
statement to the Press in South Africa, which takes the form 
of a reply to critics of this child legislation ; and furthermore, 
it is understood that this Press statement will shortly figure in a 
White Paper. In this statement occurs the following passage : 

Thus they [the Native Commissioners] have a wide discretion in 
cancelling contracts of service, of inspection of premises where 
juveniles are employed, and of ordering juveniles to return to the 
parents or guardians. 


Are the critics then right, after all, in saying that in practice 
this system of indenturing juveniles would not be limited to 
children without parents or guardians ?—Yours, etc., 

296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. Joun H. Harris. 

April 138th. 


THE ADVERTISING OF BOOKS 


To the Editor of Tie New SratTesMAN. 


Str,—The discussion under the above heading is tending to 
become a little one-sided and a little wild. Are not those 
who talk about “the publishers’ lack of enterprise in the 
directions of price, free competition, and the like,’ such as 
Mr. Besterman, laying themselves open to the charge of being 
as the fools who rush in where angels fear to tread ? Have they 
any practical knowledge of the conditions obtaining in the 
book trade ? Do they imagine that if the Net Book Agreement 
were such an obstacle to progress as they suggest the publishers 
would not sweep it away? It should be obvious that no 
publisher is likely to take up the cudgels and so presume upon 
the courtesy of your correspondence columns as to write a 
lengthy letter which would deal exhaustively with the funda- 
mental arguments on the other side, many of which are technical 
and would not be understood by the great majority of your 
readers. Publishers are by no means angels, nor do they 
resent reasoned criticism. But in the interests of fair play 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Besterman will not be given the 
opportunity of using your journal] to tell publishers what he 
thinks of them—unless he can do so with the confidence of one 
who is intimately acquainted with the inside working of the 
trade. 

Mr. Besterman is on firmer ground, however (and mentions 
a matter which may legitimately be discussed here), when 
he says that “ intelligent bookselling can only be attained 
if persons of general culture and freshness of ideas can be 
attracted to the business.” But why is it that there are at 
present few such people in bookshops ?_ The reason is, I submit, 
not that the bookseller has any objection to employing cultured 
persons as such, but simply that he either will not or cannot 
remunerate them adequately. Granted that bookselling is 
a trade that must be learnt like any other trade; granted 
also that good salesmanship is as requisite in a bookshop as a 
knowledge of literature, and that this is acquired chiefly by 
experience ; yet it is indisputable that a young man or woman 
of the right type who has the intellectual background of a 
cultured home and cultured friends (developed in many cases 
by a university training) is, even without experience. of greater 
value to his employer than the average assistant of some years’ 
standing who has not had similar advantages, and that after 
a year in a bookshop he or she may be worth double the ordinary 
assistant’s salary. Yet I know of recent cases where book- 
sellers with large businesses of very considerable potentialities, 
having taken a man of this calibre and tested his capabilities 
to their admitted satisfaction, have offered him a salary at which 
a competent shorthand-typist would turn up her nose. The 
inevitable consequence has been that the man has regretfully 
abandoned bookselling for a trade or profession in which he 
could earn a decent living. 

In one or two enterprising West End bookshops it is indeed 
possible to-day to buy a book from an intelligent and (in the 
best sense) intellectual assistant who may or may not have 
had a university career. But the old-fashioned type of bookshop- 
owner in London and the large provincial cities has still to learn 
the immense advertising value of well-paid assistants who can 
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talk about books qua books and not qua ‘“‘ goods”; who are 
au fait with current events and with current developments 
in the chief branches of science ; to whom, in short, the book- 
lover may go as a friend, not a “customer.” It is for the 
larger booksellers to lead the way and to benefit both themselves 
and the trade as a whole by helping to establish bookselling as 
an attractive career for the type of young men and women it 
at present so urgently needs.—Yours, ete., 
Connaught Club, Georcre E. Kamm. 
75 Seymour Street, W.2. 


BIRD POPULATION 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresmMan. 

Str,—In his article on the above subject Mr. I. M. Nicholson 
has certainly succeeded in his object of provoking disagreement. 
He estimates the sparrow population of Great Britain as eight 
millions, and adds, ** I think six or seven million a more probable 
estimate.” It is interesting to compare this with the estimate 
of the late W. H. Hudson, no contemptible authority on field 
ornithology, and by no means a careless observer. In 
Birds in London, published in 1898, he says (p. 286) : 

The entire sparrow population of London may be as much as 
two or three millions, or even more. Putting it as low as one 
million, the increase of half-a-million pairs, breeding, say, four 
times a year, and rearing at least twelve young (they often rear 
double that number), we have an annual increase of six millions. 

I am afraid Mr. Hudson would hardly agree with Mr. Nicholson. 
Mr. Nicholson says, ** the robin . . . must be very much com- 
moner, and is possibly our most numerous species with a strength 
of something like 16 or 17 million.’ I think Mr. Nicholson 
must be pulling our legs—or the robin’s. Towards the close 
of his article he exposes his calculations to a possible fairly 
immediate scientific test in the following words: ‘I shall be 
surprised if the heron census produces 12,000 breeding pairs in 
the whole of Great Britain, and the heron counts as one of our 
common birds.” His surprise will be shared by many. The 
yellowhammer, he thinks, is ‘* perhaps six million strong,” and 
the rook ** cannot be much more than two million strong. . . . 
These results are based on ‘‘ much census work of my own.” 
It would be interesting to know in what parts of Great Britain 
the census work was done on which the estimate of 16 or 17 
millions of robins is based.—Yours, etce., 

6 St. Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park. 

April 138th. 
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W. M. Crook. 


“LENS” ON EDUCATION 
To the Editor of Tam New SraTresMan. 
Sir,—It is curious that journalists who write about education 
usually display ignorance of the subject. In 


his article on 
* The Teaching of Medicine,” 


in your last issue, ‘* Lens” said : 
We must cut down our toll of hours devoted to Latin verses, 
irregular Greek verbs and lying gossip about half-witted illiterate 
kings and their paramours, bloody-minded butchers and _ their 
victims, to which we give the noble name of history. 

On this I offer the following remarks. 

1. Latin verses and Greek irregular verbs are a myth. Prob- 
ably not one boy or girl in twenty in Secondary Schools has 
anything to do with either. The former are almost unheard of, 
except for a few classical specialists. Little Greek is done outside 
the classical sides of a few classical schools. The number of 
candidates who take the subject in the ordinary School-leaving 
Examinations is insignificant—about 4 per cent. Of 

vandidates in the more advanced ‘* Second Examination ”’ only 
about one-fifth take Classics as a main subject. Out of 440 
Advanced Courses taken in Secondary Schools in 1925-6, only 
37 were courses in classics. The number of boys specialising in 
Classics is very small. Mr. C. EK. K. Marten, the well-known 
Kton master, published a statement in 1917 to the effect that 
out of 220 boys in the upper part of the school only 23 were so 
specialising. ‘ Lens” need not wring his hands. The teeth 
of classics have been fairly drawn. 

2. “* Lying gossip about half-witted, illiterate kings and their 
paramours.” If ** Lens * can produce any text-book, extensively 
used in schools, which devotes a serious amount of space to such 
subjects, I will give £5 to any charity he likes to name. 

3. It would be rash to extend this challenge to matters 
connected with “ bloody-minded butchers and their victims,” 
because it is impossible to know to whom this picturesque phrase 
refers. ‘The author may mean people like Ivan the Terrible and 
Genghis Khan, or he may mean the European generals in the 
late war. So comment becomes impossible. 


the 
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Nor is ‘‘ Lens”? more fortunate when he says, speaking of 
medical education, ‘** The preliminary sciences must be studied 
at school. . . . A whole year must be saved, in virtue of the 
school study of elementary physics, chemistry and biology.” 
Those sciences are studied at school; that whole year is being 
saved. Ina number of schools now the first year’s work is done 
and is recognised as part of the medical student’s course.—Y ours, 
etc., G. F. Briwce., 

Steeple, 

Gerrards Cross. 
April 14th. 





To the 


Sir,—In Tue New SraTresMan to-day “ Lens” says: ‘ No 
one can declare that the best possible education can be one 
which excludes and ignores our present knowledge of the highest, 
most marvellous, important, admirable and significant object in 
the human universe, which is the body and mind of man,” 
(Italics mine.) ‘* Lens’ would probably agree that the greater 
of these is mind. But he goes on to suggest that we must “ cut 
down our toll of hours devoted to Latin verses and irregular 
Greek verbs.’ Surely that would be the way to cut ourselves 
off from the supreme achievements of the mind of man, which 
are enshrined in the Greek language and literature, and really 
accessible only through that language, which can hardly be 
mastered without a knowledge of its verbs. As to ‘ Lens’” 
description of history, where is this sort of history taught to-day ? 
I passed through the English educational system of preparatory 
school, public school and University before the war (and I 
imagine English education has made rapid progress since then), 
and I never came across this sort of history; but I certainly 
heard the names of Hippocrates, Galileo and Newton, Harvey 
and Lister. 

It is interesting to note that four of these great men pursued 
their humane studies to the stage of a University degree or its 
equivalent, and that of Hippocrates Sir John Tuke Batty, the 
distinguished physician, writes: ‘* One cannot fail to connect 
his emancipation of medicine from superstition with the wide- 
spread power exercised over Greek life and thought by the living 
work of Socrates, Plato, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides.”—Yours, etc., 


tditor of Tum New STATESMAN. 


Eric G. UNDERWOOD. 
14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C, 4. 
April 14th, 


To the Editor of Tum New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is with much interest that one reads the article 
on the Teaching of Medicine in your last issue. 

Let us have fewer and better doctors, says ‘‘Lens.”? I say, 
quite dogmatically, that we shall never have better doctors as 
long as there are so few of them. Certainly there are some fifty 
thousand on the Medical Register, but I think ‘* Lens ” forgets that 
this number includes all those occupying administrative posts, 
all those abroad, on ships, retired, disabled and non-practising 
doctors and those serving in H.M. Forces. In my own district, 
a population of forty-five thousand supports twenty doctors 
who do all the medical work and practically all the surgical work 
of the district. I exclude from my count members of the 
Tuberculosis and Public Health services which are in the nature 
of luxuries as yet. One practising doctor to every two or three 
thousand of population is a pretty true estimate. 

In the second place, such doctors as exist are far too busy. 
I think most young men start General Practice with a splendid 
determination to keep up to date. They buy the newest 
books and read the medical journals assiduously. After a while 
they discover that at the end of a busy day such reading affords 
no relaxation—then the uncut journals begin to accumulate. 
I fear that few outside the profession realise what a practitioner 
means when he says he is ** busy.”’ I have frequently, myself, 
seen a hundred and thirty patients in the course of a day and had 
a confinement in the night as well, and this, of course, is nothing 
in the nature of a record. Still, it is a fourteen hours’ day, and 
is a bad thing for both doctor and patients. It is on such days 
that mistakes are sometimes made. 

I wish *‘ Lens”? could have mentioned what ‘crude and pre- 
ventable”’ diseases are to be wiped out in the coming millennium 
of health. If he could point out a way of preventing accouche- 


ments, abdominal pain in children, chronic rheumatism, chronic 
bronchitis, disorders due to worry, work, and sex, and the 
degenerative changes of old age, he would certainly relieve us of 
I wish he would.—Yours, etce., 

** PRACTITIONER.” 


the vast bulk of our work. 
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MOTOR-CYCLE ACCIDENTS 


To the Editor of Ture NEw StarEesMAN. 


Sm,—I read your recent article, entitled ‘‘ About Motoring 
Accidents ” with considerable interest, as the result of your 
analysis of certain road accident statistics has revealed the very 
fact that the R.A.C. has been emphasising for some time past, 
viz., that motor-cycles carrying pillion passengers are not the 
death-dealing vehicles they are popularly presumed to be. In- 
deed, the more closely are the available figures analysed, the 
more the relative safety of the pastime is proved. 

I agree with you that it is a pity the analysis does not sift 
out the motor-cycling accidents, although an attempt to do so 
would necessarily raise the question, ‘‘ What is a motor-cycling 
accident ?’’ For example, in what category would you place 
an unavoidable accident between a motor-cycle and a lorry ? 
If the expression is held to cover any accident in which a motor- 
cycle is involved, then official street accident statistics are a 
reliable source of information on the subject, and the following 
figures covering last year, are representative : 

Area A. 172 fatal accidents. 

Four attributed to solo motor-cycles. 

Three attributed to motor-cycles with pillion riders. 
Area B. 154 accidents reported. 

Solo motor-cycles involved in thirty-three. 

Pillion motor-cycles involved in five. 
Area C. 411 accidents reported. 

Solo motor-cycles involved in 59. 

Pillion motor-cycles involved in seventeen. 


In another case, the figures were such a palpable vindication 
of the pillion motor-cycle that a widely-read newspaper remarked, 
“ It is also noteworthy that the much criticised pillion passenger 
motor-cycle contributes (except horse-drawn vehicles) the 
smallest number of accidents out of the nine classes specified.” 
This statement, I may say, applies in practically every area 
from which figures are available, not only as regards pillion 
motor-cycles, but as regards solo machines. 

In order properly to appreciate the significance of these figures, 
it must be realised that there are almust as many motor-cycles 
on the roads as cars, the respective totals being approximately 
670,000 and 786,000, while a recent traffic census revealed the 
fact that the number of machines carrying pillion passengers 
varied between 44 per cent. and 77 per cent.—Yours, etc., 

I. P. ARMSTRONG, 
Royal Automobile Club, Secretary, R.A.C. 
Pall Mall, S.W. 
April 13th. 


AN APPEAL FOR SUNLIGHT 
To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—As in past years at this season, I ask you to let me appeal 
for sunlight. Your readers have been generous in the past, and 
sound, constructive and preventive reasons can be adduced 
why they should be generous again. The medicinal value of 
sunlight has been proved up to the hilt. In your columns nearly 
seven years ago there was described the cure of so-called ‘* sur- 
gical tuberculosis,” by sunlight, under Dr. Rollier, at Leysin 
in the Alpes Vaudoises, and certain conclusions were drawn 
therefrom for our national life and efficiency and happiness. 
Those conclusions are now everywhere accepted. This year the 
semi-jubilee of Dr. Rollier’s work, begun with five patients in 
1903, will be celebrated by the holding of the first International 
Congress on Light, in September, at Lausanne and Leysin. All 
over the Continent, but especially in Germany, the traveller sees 
the widespread achievements of sunlight as a means of preventive 
medicine, averting what I have called the diseases of darkness, 
and achieving what can only be called creative hygiene. 

We cannot afford to be behind. I appeal for the support of the 
Sunlight League, which has striven during four years past to 
preserve and spread the light of life in our country. The Public 
Health (Smoke Abatement) Act, 1926, has been in force during 
the past winter, and has definitely failed. No further legislation 
may be hoped for during many years. Nothing remains but 
education. We do not buy lamps, nor send children to the 
country by our funds, but we spread the light, and are thus 
indirectly sending thousands of children to the country, pro- 
moting smokeless methods in our new houses, and teaching vast 
numbers of parents how to release their children’s bodies and 
restore them to the light. We shall yet see schools in the sun 
all over the country, where epidemics are unknown, and rickets 
and tuberculosis are exorcised. A copy of our journal, Sunlight, 


will be sent to all readers who will send help for this work to our 


Hon. Treasurer at 29 Gordon Square, W.C.—Yours, etc., 
C. W. SALEEBY 
April 15th. (Chairman of Council). 


THE WORKS OF VERNON LEE 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May we be allowed to thank “ Affable Hawk” on 
behalf of the author and ourselves as her publishers, for the 
appreciative article on Vernon Lee in your issue of April 14th? 
The writer, we think, quite unconsciously seems to convey the 
impression that many of Vernon Lee’s works are out of print. 
We should like to state that we have published more than 
twenty of her books, and that all of them are in print, the 
majority of which are issued at three shillings and sixpence net.— 
Yours, etc., 

For Jonn LANE, THE BopirEy Heap, Lp. 

ALLEN LANE, Director. 


{Affable Hawk writes: ‘‘ I am aware of the excellent Bodley 
Head edition, but it includes some books that scarcely deserve 
preservation, and excludes others which ought in my opinion to 
be available to the reading public.”’—Eb. N.S.] 


THE “ROYAL OAK” AFFAIR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, “ C. R.,’’ may not be aware that 
Dr. Johnson’s secondary definition of the famous word still 
holds good in the Navy ; so much so that its application would 
certainly not have wounded the bandmaster so deeply. I am 
told, on creditable authority, that the word was not the one 
which we all had in mind, but one which will be found applied 
in Shakespeare to Philip Faulconridge, in King John. Even this, 
pronounced with a short “a,” might not have hurt the band- 
master’s sensibility. But, pronounced with a long “ a,’’ it is, 
apparently, even ‘‘ among sailors,’’ a deadly insult.—Yours, etc., 

52 Paulton’s Square, S.W. 3. A.E.S. 

April 16th. 


Miscellany 
ORPHEUS 


DID not go with any confident anticipation of pleasure. 
I The reputation of M. Cocteau is the sort I am inclined 
to regard with suspicion ; he has—at least to us over 
here—the air of being a Coterie Celebrity. People come 
back from Paris as pleased as little dogs that have been 
scratched behind the ears, when they can report that they 
have met M. Cocteau. I can well believe it to be a privilege. 
His prose has the sincerity of prompt talk. His sen- 
tences seem to be punctuated by airy and emphatic gestures. 
Indeed, some of them are mere gestures conveying an 
attitude towards the topic rather than a contribution to it : 
** Eclecticism is fatal to admiration as well as an injustice. 
But, in art, it is a kind of injustice to be just.” A kind of 
injustice to be just! This is no contribution to the art of 
criticism—just a flourish which suggests sensibility. 
Though M. Cocteau returns again and again to his pet 
points, concentration is for him a matter of seconds. He 
illuminates by flashes. We read by blinks of intuition ; 
ratiocination seems to strike him as a form of insincerity. I 
admit I was prejudiced against him, for I understood too 
well how profound and sympathetic all this would appear 
to a generation unwilling, or unable (I don’t know which 
it is) to think consecutively. He seemed to me no lion, I 
confess; rather a pretty azure dragon-fly, poising for a 
quivering instant in front of this art or that, and darting 
at it like a needle. Reading his address before the College 
of France, I was reminded of Whistler’s “‘ Five o’Clock ” 
lecture—and that, I remembered, had been a real event. 
In both there was a deadly, careful informality in attack ; 
a kindred steely sincerity, the temper of which was even 
more impressive in M. Cocteau’s “ Huit minutes chez 
M. Barrés ’’—for so this interview with that slightly passé 
c2 
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prophet might well be called—where, with apparently casual 
penetration, he dealt with his host much as Barrés himself, 
in his own youth, had dealt with the dignified M. Renan. 
I began, therefore, to be prepared to think (I apologise for 
being slow) that, as a critic of both art and life, M. Cocteau 
was someone to be reckoned with. Nevertheless, his 
qualities still seemed to me those which never promise 
creative power; I did not go to see Orpheus in a hopeful 
state of mind. 

And then I found it delightful. It was emotionally intel- 
ligible, intellectually amusing and artistically suggestive of 
new adventures. We owe a debt of gratitude to the Gate 
Theatre for giving us the chance of seeing it. As I said 
when I last reviewed one of their productions, these small 
impecunious theatrical ventures are of real importance to 
culture. We cannot expect managers of costly theatres to 
experiment (Mr. Cochran is the only one who dares) and 
to keep us aware of developments in foreign drama. Yet 
even from the point of view of their box-offices these 
societies are useful. Just as big firms of decorators and 
designers of china and chairs find the studios of ‘* impos- 
sible” artists good hunting-ground for new designs (how 
much upholsterers once owed to Morris and how much, more 
recently, Messrs. and Messrs. have borrowed 
from the now defunct Omega Workshops !), so, too, theatri- 
cal managers and their dramatists, even when they do not 
nobly dare to steal wholesale, may find in such places as the 
Gate Theatre Studio suggestions of new possibilities, and 
discover that there may be profit as well as truth in Jean 
Cocteau’s epigram that “tact in audacity consists in 
knowing how far we may go too far.”” Some of them have 
dim suspicions that audacity sometimes pays and would 
fain learn how to be audacious. 

M. Cocteau thinks that the salvation of the Theatre lies 
in its returning to more primitive conditions. Get rid of 
apparatus, get rid, at least, of that air of elaborate prepara- 
tion and pretension. Let everything about the theatre 
admit frankly to the bare-faced make-believe that a stage 
entertainment really is. People will enjoy themselves much 
more if they go in the spirit of a visit to a circus or a fair. 
The theatre should reck of saw-dust and orange-peel. 
Realism (this is a familiar ery) is played out; force the 
audience to collaborate in making ingenious makeshifts 
serve as hints to the imagination. Remember that apparent 
informality in stage design, in decoration, in technique, is 
also an opportunity for fantasy. The play to M. Cocteau 
is a whole, not a book of words; it is one great conjuring 
trick, a work of art made up just as much from what the eye 
watches as the ear takes in. Mr. John Laver explained all 
this in an admirable short lecture which he delivered at the 
Gate Theatre Studio on Sunday. He defined Orphée as 
mixture of miracle play, circus and booth performance. 
It is a jumble of modernity (classicism, of course) and 
Christian symbolism. The scenes take place in Paris of 
to-day ; the story is the death of Eurydice and her release 
by Orpheus from Hades—on condition he does not 
look at her. Thelovers are a modern youth and maiden, 
their guardian angel a glazier, the Greek messenger who 
retells the fate of Orpheus among the Bacchantes a comic 
gendarme. The curtain rises on a talking-horse,so we are 
plunged in the circus atmosphere at once. Only the horse 
in this case is a diabolic one to which Orpheus most 
imprudently has recourse, in the manner of a modern 
spiritualist, for poetic inspiration. It talks by the ap- 
proved method of stamping as he calls out the letter of the 
alphabet it wants; his horse has given him one line he 
thinks magnificently profound : “‘ God ordains that Orpheus 
hunt Eurydice, long lost.’ He does not perceive it is also 
a cryptogram, “ Go to Hell.” The spectator must never 
press the symbolism too hard for significance. He must 








enjoy himself at this show first and foremost like a child ; 
the symbols suggest ideas, but these should only produce 
a pleasant suspicion at the back of the sophisticated spec- 
tator’s mind that there is more in the show than meets the 
eye and ear. 

When Eurydice licks a poisoned envelope and is about 
to die, Death appears; Death is a cool lady in evening 
dress, for only in disguise could she go about the world 
and do her work. She enters our houses through the 
looking glass (look yourself in the glass if you wish to 
see death approaching), and she is accompanied by two 
hospital nurses and an apparatus for removing the soul 
from the body. She puts on a surgeon’s white coat and 
india-rubber gloves. Miss Veronica Turleigh’s aspect, 
movement and voice were admirable, but I could have 
wished her manner to have been a shade more disquietingly 
like a priestess after she had put on her coat. During 
the next few minutes a mysterious instrument buzzes on the 
operating table, and Death and her attendants exchange 
directions and replies in those cold, quick, level tones 
such as people use in crises. It is done, it is over; three 
swift strides takes Death to the door of the room when 
Eurydice lies. Death turns and lo! a fluttering dove is 
in her hand; she opens the window and away it flies ; 
Eurydice is dead. 

Mr. Laver drew our attention to the contrast, so charac- 
teristic of the dramatist, between the sophistication of 
the Death symbol and the sentiment of the hackneyed 
emblem for the soul. The dramatist’s instinct in using both 
new and old symbols is beautifully just. Death symbolised 
as a skeleton with an hour-glass made the Middle Ages 
shudder; to us a skeleton is an agreeably picturesque 
object ; and “ the dread reaper,” the man with the scythe 
who passes, no longer disquiets us. 

My favourite story of Disraeli describes him sitting in 
his carriage, old, tired, near his end. He is just about 
to start for a drive, when the footman hands in to him one 
of those circular air-cushions on which lean invalids like 
to sit. The old mummy opens an eye, and, waving the 
back of his hand, says, in that sombre and majestic voice 
he kept to the last, ‘‘ Take away that emblem of mortality.” 
What a far better emblem than a grinning skull is that 
ugly india-rubber object—for us! M. Cocteau knows, 
too, gallant, alert, half-frightened enemy of the prosaic 
that he is, that it is in the clinical aspect of Death, who 
with “ his well-worn lean, professional smile’ (why does 
nobody read Henley now?) 

Comes to your bedside, unannounced and bland, 


which is terrible to us. But when it comes to symbolising 
the soul, the symbol of folk-lore is clearly still the best. 
So also at the end (the curtain falls on a suggestion of 
heaven) why strain ingeniously after exalted, but necessarily 
quite inadequate metaphors ? Perhaps there will be more 
poetry in a childish conception: a table of fruit, a gramo- 
phone playing ““Home sweet home” and lovers united ? 
It is all over in a minute. The scene moves us just enough 
to prevent our smiling. The whole show is light as thistle- 
down. I found Mr. Ronald Simpson’s Orpheus distinctly 
good, and Miss Moyna Macgill’s Eurydice charming, though 
she grimaces a little too violently. 

By the bye, I am concerned to hear that the Gate Theatre 
Society are to be prosecuted on Monday. Some plain- 
clothes policemen got in by paying at the box-olfice, which 
would be illegal in the case of a Society which performs 
unlicensed plays for subscribers alone. I am very sorry 
the police had the curiosity to see if such an entrance 
could be somehow wangled; for in this rather stupid, 
grubby world we do not want all sprouts of art and 
sensibility stamped upon. 


DesMOND MacCartuy. 
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Art 
SPENCER F. GORE 


HE exhibition of paintings by the late Spencer 
Frederick Gore, which is now being held at the 
Leicester Galleries, fulfils a long necessity. He 
is remembered as one of the founders of that body which 
is now known as the London Group, and still remains the 
most vital association of contemporary English painters. 
But with the exception of two pictures in the Tate and 
the happy fortune of discovering on the bookstalls the 
first number of Blast, in which his work was reproduced, 
there have been no opportunities of taking his reputation 
on anything but trust. And as the post-war generation 
is apt to be suspicious of the babble of the elders of 1914, 
it is salutary for them to be shown that at any rate one 
of the enthusiasms of so remote a period was not misplaced. 
Fashions in art change very quickly. Even including 
the interval of the war, it is difficult to count all the move- 
ments in painting which have risen and died in the fourteen 
years since Gore’s death. In the absence of chances for 
seeing his work, and at the prospect of this exhibition, it 
was natural that some anxiety should be felt. Would 
he prove “‘safe’’ but old-fashioned? Was he merely a 
clever painter in the mode of his day, but of no present 
significance ? In any case, did his death at the age of 
thirty-six allow him to show more than a brilliant promise ? 
A visit to the Leicester Galleries answers these questions 
unhesitatingly in Gore’s favour. 

His work, in which landscape predominates, is in the 
great tradition of English landscape painting. He con- 
tinued the line of Constable and Gainsborough, but assimi- 
lated the lesson of the French impressionists as well. The 
younger English painters are still behind him in this respect 
of co-ordinating the classic native rendering of a scene 
with the later developments in their art which have come 
from abroad. But to obtain this coherence of his various 
means, Gore had the gift of an intensely personal vision 
of his subject. The spirit of the English country is as 
vocal in these pictures as in a poem by Edward Thomas. 
This response to the actual earth-spirit he carried with 
him into the Mornington Crescent period, when, without 
any sentimentality, he painted London back-gardens and 
"bus routes as though they were cottage plots and country 
roads. These wonderful landscapes contained no implica- 
tion of the toil or leisure of a great city, and yet at the 
same time were no transmutation of urban characteristics 
into the formal ingredients of pictorial composition. In 
spite of the roofs and walls of their background, they 
remain essentially paysages. For Gore’s sensitive identifica- 
tion with nature penetrated frontiers of brick and stone. 
He expressed, as no other painter has attempted to do, the 
survival of free nature in the heart of a great city. Against 
the formal architectural pattern of the brickwork he 
imposes a liana-like Japanese fantasy of tree trunks and 
branches, a wonderfully cunning blend of geometric and 
fortuitous design. In terms of pure painting, he renders 
a particular aspect of London as surely as the better 
Utrillo interprets a particular point of view of Paris. 
And by the imagination controlling the sureness of the 
logic employed, and the technical competence, he has 
accomplished for all time one special representation of his 
city. In the interiors and figure-studies shown in the 
exhibition, the influence of Mr. Sickert is evident, and Gore 
is still the student. But as a painter of urban landscape 
he isa master. Before his untimely death he had attained 
full expression, and while we must regret being robbed of 
the fruits of his further accomplishment, there is no need 
for speculation to exaggerate the magnificent statement 
which he has left. His work is as important now as it 
was fourteen years ago, and as it will be for many years 
to come. T. W. Earp. 


AN EXPERIMENT 


r | ‘HE film Berlin, which is being shown at the Capitol 
Theatre, is a good example of German film produc- 
tion. It is an attempt to describe the day’s life 

ofa city, from the first hour of getting up to the last lights 

and stragglers in the streets, and it takes exactly one hour 
to show on the screen. This has been done, not by following 
the actions of one person or a group of persons during the 
day, but by a quick succession of pictures taken in all 
parts of the city of workmen, children, traffic, clocks, 
machinery, crowds, restaurants, small incidents in the 
street, lunch-time, a suicide, a shower of rain. None of 
the scenes lasts for more than a minute. The skill with 
which they have been put together is remarkable. Actually 
the only sequence is tkat of time, and a rather wide limit 
of space; but each hour of the day has its typical sights, 
and the presentment of these in conjunction and in contrast 
is mainly responsible for the surprising evenness of the film. 

Thus, in the early morning a train comes into one of the 
large central stations. A few people get out rather slowly, 
and walk into the cold street, bare except for a piece of 
newspaper blown along the gutter; a party of dejected 
boozers crosses the pavement, one of them trailing a small 
balloon. Everywhere the shutters are down and the 
doors closed. Later, one by one, they are opened, and the 
bedclothes are flung across the window-sills. Scenes like 
this follow naturally, though one grows tired of seeing one 
door open after another, and one train flash by exactly 
like the last. The busy scenes in the middle of the morning 
are rather more bewildering and disconnected. The 
tempo increases rapidly, until the clocks point to twelve, 
the siren hoots and people stroll off for lunch. The most 
effective scene in the film is of a barge moving slowly along 
a canal walled in with houses. Its sudden quietness, after 
the bustle and conflict of the streets, expresses admirably 
the drowsiness which descends on so many a Continental 
city at midday. Isolated groups like this, a corner in a 
restaurant, two women looking down from a window into 
the road, are so extraordinarily good that one is disap- 
pointed to see them flicker away and give place to jolting 
trams, steam turbines, and telegraph wires. 

This is the weakness of Berlin, that it attempts to treat 
a city as a unit, and individuals as the mobile parts of it. 
The idea of a mechanised humanity is an old one, and it is 
only in a small degree true. A crowd of people hurrying 
from a suburban train along passages and staircases is very 
like a swarm of ants, or iron filings in a magnetic field ; 
seeing them from a distance we really do lose sight for the 
moment of their individuality. But it is noticeable 
in this film that as soon as one’s view is narrowed on a small 
distinguishable group, engaged in a street-fight or a game 
of cards, one is immediately curious to know more about 
them. The beauty of many scenes is spoilt because they 
are snatched away at the very moment that one begins to 
realise their beauty. There is the difficulty. The film 
could never have been made if these rapid transitions had 
not been a part of the method. Impressionist technique 
has never yet been pushed to such an extreme. Some 
compensation is given by the marked rhythm of the picture 
and the changing tempo; but the chief fault remains its 
hazardous unity. For some minutes it seems to move 
smoothly and inevitably like a train of thought, and then 
the scenes break up and scatter in flying fragments. It isa 
good thing that Berlin has been made, if only because it 
shows once again that for sheer talent in film production 
the German studios are unequalled; but it is not much 
more than an exciting experiment, and if it were repeated 
it would be merely dull. This kind of luscious description, 
though it is a sign of artistic activity, is very likely to choke 
the inventiveness of its authors. G. W. STonIeErR. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


READ few novels because few novelists write the 
kind of novels.I care to read. If I were an Oriental 
Potentate, however, I should from time to time 

order a novel to be written on a theme of my own choosing ; 
and since it would be a trouble to find the proper author, I 
would select, say, twelve of the best, and set them writing 
on yearly salaries, beginning with a very large sum halved 
each successive year. Perhaps one would succeed, per- 
haps all would fail. In that case, I should either select 
another twelve, or insist on the old competitors trying 
again, after careful study of each other’s manuscripts and 
cribbing from them freely. Perhaps every third or fourth 
year of my reign would thus be marked by the issue of a 
good novel. To allay all jealousy I would then publish 
them under my own name. What do I mean by a theme ? 
Nothing so vague as the direction, “‘ Write a love-story,” 
nor so restricting as a definite plot. I mean... 
a * * 


Renan’s Souvenirs d@’ Enfance et de Jeunesse is a charming 
book. It was universally recognised as a rare delightful 
work when it was first published, and for many years after- 
wards. Ido not suppose it is much read now. Renan is too 
bland, too sweet, perhaps too wise, to please to-day. His 
peculiar intellectual and sentimental poise is one that youth 
now watches with some impatience, if not contempt. 
The “old pioneer” may be a pathetic figure, but not so 
pathetic as the “‘ old charmer,’ whose gracious wiles and 
ultimate serenities are met by an icy, I-see-through-you 
stare, followed by a quick turn upon the heel. The tomb, 
even the tomb, of the charmer is full of thorns. ‘“* We 
ought never to write,” Renan says in his preface, ** except 
about the things we love. Let silence and oblivion be the 
meed of all that strikes us as unlovely or ignoble on life’s 
journey.” And yet this book, written under that rule, 
contained at least one passage which blew like a cold 
draught upon those responsive to the rest: 


I have not cultivated friendship far; I have done little for 
my friends and they have done little for me. I sometimes say 
to myself what the instructors of my youth were wont to teach 
me, namely, that friendship is a theft committed to the detriment 
of Society as a whole, and that, in a higher world, friendship would 
disappear. And sometimes even, when I think of the good-will 
which ought to bind all men together, it gives me pain to see two 
people united by the tie of exclusive attachment ; I feel as though 
I ought to avoid them, as I should avoid those unjust judges who 
have forfeited their impartiality and their independence. These 
mutual attachments are, to my mind, like some esoteric society 
which narrows the mental outlook, contracts the sphere of sympathy 
and chains our individual freedom. 


This passage shocked Anatole France ; he recognised its 
origin as the seminary. It reminded him also of a Christian 
psychologist whom he was never tired of studying, Racine. 
Racine created a character in Athalie who shared that very 
scruple ; Josabeth is afraid of loving little Joas too much. 
She says, addressing God, and thinking of the King who 
is her child : 


Si la chair et le sang, se troublant aujourd’hui, 

Ont trop de part aux pleurs que je répands pour lui, 
Conserve Vheritier de tes saintes promesses 

Et ne punis que moi de toutes mes faiblesses. 

“Her scruples,” France says, “came from Port-Royal, 
just as Monsieur Renan’s had their origin in Saint-Sulpice.”’ 
He goes on to point out, however, that the Souvenirs 
themselves contain records of intense private partialities 
and the most delicate praise of love and friendship. This 
fact need not surprise. In most, such scruples are mere 
affectations ; the very few in whom they are not, are 
among those most gifted with the power of loving. There 


is one charming young shade which passes across these 
pages; and, after her Renan named his daughter Noémi. 


Perhaps it was the first Noémi who inspired also the passage 
at the beginning of the second volume of Histoire des 
Origines du Christianisme which ends: ‘“* Noli tangere ? 
That is the watchword of those who love greatly.” 

2 * ok 


There! that suggests what I mean by a theme; that 
would do. One of the novels which I should order would be 
a story in which two kinds of sadness, two kinds of beauty, 
two ultimate satisfactions, springing from different love- 
relations, were contrasted, intermingled, and painted with 
equal justice ; a story which would be at once a hymn to 
** The Unknown Eros ”’ : 

There lies the crown 

Which all thy longing cures. 

Refuse it, Mortal, that it may be yours! 

It is a Spirit, though it seems red gold ; 

And such may no man, but by shunning, hold. 

Refuse it, till refusing be despair ; 

And thou shalt feel the phantom in thy hair : 

and also a pean, massive, yet lyrical, in the vein of— 

Ich habe genossen das irdische Glick 
Ich habe gelebt und gelicbet. 

Doubtless I should have to dismiss and reassemble my 
panel of authors many times to secure it. And now I come 
to think of it perhaps those publishers may be right 
who, though they offer prizes from five hundred to five 
thousand pounds for “the best novel,” omit to specify 
what kind of best they mean. In the provinces of learning, 
science, politics, advertisement, themes are set to com- 
petitors. Perhaps, then, it is fatal to the writer to set 
him a theme? (We know it has not proved so to painters 
in part.) Yes, it seems clearly dangerous for the creator 
in literature to work downwards from one. That satisfying 
unity of idea and story, of idea and words, is best attained 
when what he is after has only dawned on him gradually 
while he worked. 

* * * 


The last and supplementary volume of William Archer’s 
translation of Ibsen contains some first drafts of his 
plays. These drafts are instructive in this connection. 
Ibsen to start with often set down a plain statement of 
his theme. This suggested to him certain characters (dim 
and incomplete) and certain situations. He began to 
work and the unexpected happened. It was no longer the 
initial idea that controlled creation, but those characters 
and situations it had first evoked. The idea itself finally 
survives as perhaps only a small contributory element in 
the whole play. The Doll’s House, for instance, starts 
with an idea or theme: woman’s notion of right and wrong 
differs from man’s; she is forced to live in a masculine 
world which she cannot understand, and she is broken. 
The original Nora suggested by this theme was an embodi- 
ment of the feminine conscience, and doomed to tragic 
self-destruction. She only resembles at a few points the 
macaroon-nibbling, fibbing, spontaneous, wheedling, living, 
lovable Nora we know, who alternately believes that a 
miracle must happen to save her, and plays with the notion 
of suicide if it does not. Her husband, too, changes. 
Torval’s self-revealing ery when he gets back the forged 
document, “* Then I am saved,” stood as *“ Then we are 
saved,” in the first draft. He also has changed into a 
figure delightful to detached humorous contemplation. In 
short, a tragedy upon a theme has gradually turned in 
the artist’s hands into an exquisite, agonising comedy. It 
is also remarkable that Almers in Little Eyolf should have 
begun by being almost as definitely a projection of Ibsen 
himself as such a figure as Rabeck in When We Dead 
Awake. Then Ibsen’s eye seems suddenly to have been 
‘aught by something pompous and hollow in desolate 
Almers. The lofty author of a shelf of famous volumes, 
seeking for some relation to life deeper than authorship 
can give, changes into a limp and attitudinising aspirant 
who has never been able to finish even one book, and now, 
with a superb gesture, resolves to renounce writing on 
** Human Responsibility ” in order to tutor his small boy. 
And we cannot help noticing how subsidiary a part Ibsen’s 
“law of change’ has become in the whole drama. No: 
perhaps after all themes are only spring-boards to true 
artists, and must never be dictated—not even by the artist 
to himself. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. GEORGE MOORE 


The Confessions of a Young Man. By Grorcre Moore. Travellers’ 
Library. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


In a literature which (it will sometimes appear) owes more to 
accident than to design, genius more often descending meteor- 
like than rising naturally from the soil, and the greatest figures 
of our literary history working out their fulfilment, against as it 
were the proper direction of their art, and venting their power in 
irregular, explosive bursts—the brief and blinding flash of Shelley 
and the prolonged, sulphurous cannonade of a Carlyle—the 
advent of Mr. George Moore was a rare and, necessarily, a delight- 
ful phenomenon. For here is a writer, whose development has 
been as measured and gradual as its conduct has been direct 
and unperturbed. Here at last, we can say, is a prose artist 
whose single purpose has never been dimmed by moral, mer- 
cenary or mixed-metaphysical preoccupations and who has 
preferred to recognise and refine the limitations of his method, 
rather than conceal the issue beneath curtains of pretentious 
cloud. Admirers and detractors will find their way equally 
clear ; these were his derivations, these his masters ; thus his 
mannerism has ripened ; and, finally, these volumes contain the 
evidence of his failure or success, set down without any trace of 
hesitation, in an undisguised and legible hand. 

Let detractors then—and Mr. George Moore has many, in 
proportion to the beauties of his accomplishment—exclaim on 
the “moral poverty” of his work, upon the poverty of its 
content, and we shall retort that, thank heavens, the prophets, 
the pamphleteers and the social photographers have not yet 
entirely carried the day, that, in art, they have not yet accus- 
tomed us to thinking exclusively in terms of magnitude, big, 
little, profound, shallow, tremendous or trifling, but that the 
unity of a work can still command our admiration, and that the 
subsidiary parts are frequently ennobled by the composition of 
the whole. We could, in fact, wish his severest critics just such 
a training as was Mr. Moore’s own—that they should be appren- 
ticed to painting. Must literature always lag a hundred years 
behind its sister art? The painter may eschew dramatic or 
didactic subjects, and we hold our peace. A journalist would be 
obliged to qualify first in crass stupidity for the columns of a 
Sunday newspaper, if he intended to reproach any serious artist 
with the phantoms of Wilkie or Haydon ; while popular critics 
of literature are in the direct spiritual lineage of those knowing 
journalists who once taunted Dégas with his washerwomen and 
uproariously set about Manet with the unconventional detail of 
his ‘“‘ Picnic on the Grass.” 

Painting, he has himself told us, was Mr. Moore’s earliest 
devotion. And it is to French painting of the latter decades of 
the nineteenth century that he owes an allegiance, which is 
perhaps even more close than his indebtedness to the literary 
products of the same period. His literary judgment displays an 
occasional perversity ; his judgment of a picture is always 
unfeignedly sincere. And we notice how, as soon as admiration 
or dislike has been kindled in his mind by a work of literary art, 
he has recourse to a simile drawn from painting—comparing, I 
remember, certain passages of Turgenev to Corot’s landscape and 
making an ingenious parallel between the voluminous descriptive 
passages of War and Peace and a gallery neatly hung with charm- 
ing and second-rate pictures of the seventeenth century Dutch 
school, a hunting piece, a skating piece and others. In Mr. 
Moore’s estimation, no doubt, the dividing line is negligible ; 
chance has made of him a writer, but he continues to write in the 
tradition of Manet, Dégas and Renoir. 

Something of a painter’s technical enthusiasm, too, and 
unflagging patience, may be apprehended, when you consider 
the gradual advance towards his present exquisite proficiency 
with words. Exploration of the London Library’s shelves has 
brought to light a pair of early romances, which, but for the 
assurances of the title-page that these books are indeed the 
work of Mr. George Moore, author of the following Realistic 
Novels (as the publisher called them in 1887), A Drama in Muslin, 
A Mummers Wife, and A Modern Lover, the critic might be 
forgiven if he passed by—so crude does a comparison with his 
later books reveal them—the authentic spirit of Mr. Moore’s 
prose venturing only a timid and spasmodic emergence, for 
example in the pages where an ascetic hero describes his studies 
among the medieval Latinists and lauds the rising genius of 
Walter Pater. While clsewhere we read how the heroine, 
violated by a tramp, flings herself from her bedroom window on 
to the pavement below: 

And the pity of it! The poor white thing lying like a shot dove, 

bleeding, and the dreadful blood flowing over the red tiles . . . 





—lines which bear the same relation to his mature prose as the 


plain and awkward little girl, in the ugly starched pinafore, of 
an old photograph album, to the accomplished beauty of but 
ten or fifteen years later, a virgin mysterious, perhaps, as the 
young girl of one of Ingres’ portrait groups, where she sits very 
upright yet very supple, her fingers resting upon the keyboard of 
a piano, slightly turned back towards her unseen audience with 
a look of gentle enquiry : what melody shall she improvise next ? 

Uprightness and suppleness, they are both of them epithets we 
might employ, attempting a description of Mr. Moore’s prose 
characteristics. To have preserved the resiliency of the spoken 
language and fortified style with a stiff backbone of colloquial- 
ism, that, of itself, is no inconsiderable feat. The delicacies of 
the spoken word have not ceased to attract him, and he relishes 
this or that every-day locution as by far bettering its printed 
equivalent, taking English lessons from his parlourmaid, and 
from the peasants round his Irish birthplace, much as he found 
a short spell of conversation with his Temple bed-maker the 
most inspiriting prelude to a morning’s work. 

I should have written better (he remarks) if I had remained in 
the Temple within hearing and seeing of the poor folk that run in 
and out. of Temple Lane like mice, picking up a living in the garrets, 
for, however poor one may be, there is always somebody by one who 
is still poorer . . . my poor laundress used to tell me every day 
of her troubles, and through her I became acquainted with many 
other poor people, and they awakened spontaneous sympathy in 
me, and by doing them kindnesses I was making myself honey 
without knowing it. 

So Esther Waters was written ; and so, presumably, he elabo- 
rated that long sentence of his, which he can continue almost 
indefinitely without ever marring its grammatical simplicity and 
consummate ease. And to watch him throw out his tenuous 
sentence is like watching the performance of a whip-thrower, 
who extends his lash as far and as intricately as he pleases, then 
withdrawing it by a barely perceptible movement of the wrist. 
It is razor-sharp or caressing. Mr. Moore usually tempers the blow, 
and through the trilogy, entitled Hail and Farewell, he is concerned 
to drive before him a lumbering crowd of friends and acquain- 
tances : Plunkett!and Gill, the originators of the Irish Theatre and 
the thrice unfortunate Edward Martyn, here and there, as wanton 
drovers do, inflicting some cruel cut, but generally choosing to 
herd them in a placid and ridiculous circle, careful not to 
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stampede his victims, lest they should take fright and vanish 
altogether. 

Comparing his novels with his autobiographical works, Hail 
and Farewell, Memoirs of My Dead Life (a title which, incident- 
ally, Mr. Moore has borrowed from the Journal of the 
de Goncourts) and The Confessions of a Young Man—now issued 
in an excellent small and inexpensive edition in Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape’s “ Travellez’s Library’’—we may add that the writer seems 
to have been unable to confer upon his imaginary personages 
quite the same degree of life that he discovers in such abundance 
as often as he becomes a spectator of the past. There, in his 
moods and passions as he recollects them, is the real source 
of interest, surprise and retrospective pleasure. Himself he 
shares our entertainment : what times were those !—Paris not 
yet Americanised, Manet painting, Mallarmé unobtrusively 
dominant near the stove, addressing an eager group of brilliant 
young disciples, Verlaine sending up his Parsifal sonnet, a lovely 
testimony of continued life from the whirlpool of degradation in 
which he was being involved. Mr. Moore has a way of lending 
these perspectives of his memory all the subtlety and depth of a 
distant prospect by Claude. It cannot be that these were times 
in which our fathers and fathers’ fathers moved; it is as 
though we were glancing back into the centre and summer 
heart of a Golden Age, aisles and glades diversified by the clear 
and sombre colouring of coats and dresses, as fabulous as 
farthingales and trunk-hose to a generation which never saw 
them. 

Still, we must preclude any suspicion of assessing the novels, 
Esther Waters, Evelyn Innes, Sister Theresa and The Brook 
Kerith, at a lower rate than they deserve. Esther Waters is our 
English Germinie Lacerteux, and a literary portent to which the 
present brief survey can hardly do justice. Sister Theresa is 
memorable for Evelyn’s protracted struggle to renounce the 
world and her lover, for Mr. Moore’s portrait of the bickering, 
restless nuns, the difficulties and distress of their bleak suburban 
convent, and for the grace he compelled that harsh, unpre- 
possessing material to yield. In point of pure formal beauty, 
The Brook Kerith is superior to both. A long time after perusal, a 
reader is likely to keep in his head one or another episode of the 
story, whether it be the young Joseph’s encounter with a party 
of cockers on their way to the town, or the recital of how, years 
later, he stumbled, with the Nazarene’s body laid heavy and 
inert upon his arms, up a steep, rocky pathway, oppressed by a 
terrible fear of wild beasts. But it is excusable to conclude 
that, neither in The Brook Kerith nor in his novels of modern life, 
does Mr. Moore find a scope so unencumbered, as when he writes 
of Paris and Dublin, Marie Pellegrin and The Lovers of Orelay, 
and Mr. W. B. Yeats’ magnificent, abortive efforts to found an 
Irish National Theatre. His memory is curiously retentive, 
and he can create an entire scene from the few hoarded scraps 
of a companion’s talk : 

. . » I remembered his saying: ‘‘ My father left mamma some 
three or four years after their marriage—I think I was twenty be- 
fore I ever saw him—I was given an address of a lodging-house in 
St. James’s, and found my father in a small back room, sitting on 
abed playingtheflute. ‘Oh, is that you, Lewis ? Justamoment!’” 
And he had gone on playing to the end of the piece, astomshing 
Lewis by the brilliancy of his playing and by his likeness to himself. 
He had heard many stories of his father’s eccentricities, and he had 
had an opportunity of verifying these in the first few minutes, for 
when the elder Marshall laid aside his flute and engaged in perfunc- 
tory conversation with his son he allowed a fly to crawl over his 
face. Every moment Lewis expected his father to brush the 
insect away. It had been round one eye several times, and had 
descended the nose, and was about to go up the eye once again 
when Lewis, who could contain himself no longer, cried out : 

“Father, that fly!” 

** Pray don’t disturb it, I like the sensation,” he had answered... . 

—a passage I have transcribed at random, because it emphasises 
his extraordinary narrative gift and may tend to discount a 
particularly unjust and ridiculous criticism, the criticism of 
Mr. George Moore as a mere stylist (in a country where the 
pursuit of style in a writer is generally placed on a par of infamy 
with the taste for personal adornment in a man) as the latter-day 
exponent of Pater’s mellifluous cadence; though the most 
superficial examination of their respective mannerisms and 
achievement would reveal the considerable alterations and 
improvement to which Pater’s idiosyncrasies, as far as he 
assumed them, have been submitted by the young Irish hobereau, 
full of reverent questionings, who formerly walked in Pater’s 
ceremonious footsteps down the dreary length of the Cromwell 
Road. It is his avoidance of that infection, on the contrary, 
we ought to remark. A queerly assorted couple !—the elder 
writer, so academic in the spirit of whatever he wrote and never 


more a don, exotic, of course, but a type quickly recognisable, 
than in his most commonly lauded flights, the death of Flavian, 
say, or the opening chapters of Marius, and Mr. Moore whose 
path has lain happily remote from sluggish rivers, leprous 
masonry and the dishevelled glories of Virginia creeper, the 
architecture of whose talent, besides, has a kind of deceptive 
lightness, hardly calculated to please the majority of his country- 
men: is there not matter for immediate distrust in so very natural 
and well-nurtured a genius? 
PETER QUENNELL. 


THE GREATEST OF SOLDIERS 


Genghis Khan. Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 


It is an odd thing that so little should ever have been written 
in English about Genghis Khan. Mr. Lamb’s publisher claims 
that his is actually the first modern English monograph on the 
subject, and astonishing, on the face of it, as the claim is, we 
are not aware that it can be refuted. Yet Genghis Khan was 
almost certainly the greatest soldier, and probably one of the 
greatest statesmen, who ever lived. He was much greater than 
Napoleon or Alexander, not merely in the extent of his conquests 
but in the use he made of them. Perhaps he was not greater 
than Julius Cesar ; but at all events it is upon some such plane 
as that his achievements must be judged. 

His life was romantically extraordinary. At thirteen he chose 
a wife, who was then nine years old, and whom he married five 
years later, and he never, till his death, admitted that any but 
her sons were his legitimate offspring. Immediately after this 
early betrothal his father died, and he had to fight desperately 
for years, almost alone, both for his life and for his rightful 
succession to the leadership of his Mongol tribe. The fight 
was a forlorn hope, desperate almost to the point of absurdity, 
but gradually he gained adherents, and by the age of 18 or 19 
he had re-won his inheritance, and gained recognition as the 
natural leader of the nomads of the Mongol deserts. Then in 
three years (about 1190) he conquered China, the only great 
civilised country in the world at that time—and (probably) 
brought from China to Europe the secret of making gunpowder. 
At all events after that conquest he was never unaccompanied 
in his campaigns and adventures by Chinese sages. He 
was never blind to the value of even academic knowledge. 

He advanced towards the West chiefly because envoys of 
his, seeking friendship with the great Mohammedan Powers 
of Persia and Irak, were crudely put to death. He came slowly 
enough, but everywhere his armies were victorious. The 
Mohammedan world was then at the height of its military 
pride and power, but he overcame it without difficulty, never 
suffering defeat even against vastly superior numbers. The 
common legend of course is that his ‘* horde ’’ was “‘ innumer- 
able,” but actually he seems never to have had more than about 
200,000 men under his command, and these as a rule very 
widely dispersed. His great military asset was the perfect 
discipline of his Mongol troops. They trusted him, and under- 
stood what absolute obedience meant, and that was something 
which no other army, either in Asia or in Europe, at that time 
understood at all. 

In Persia and in what is now Russian Turkestan he utterly 
destroyed the cities that he stormed, killing the entire population. 
The boast of his friends was that after he had taken a city his 
cavalry could gallop across its site without one horse stumbling. 
And even his opponents almost honoured him as_ the 
** Scourge of God.” He carried his triumphs from Pekin to 
Odessa and Kieff and Delhi with utter ruthlessness, yet it was 
said that under his rule a virgin carrying a sack of gold from the 
Caspian Sea to the Yellow Sca could be sure of safety. His 
laws were brief but to the point. Sometimes he allowed looting, 
but only after a definite order, and always on the understanding 
in this the men should have exactly the same rights as officers. 
Common thieving, however, was absolutely forbidden, and was 
punished with death, as was any other serious breach of 
discipline. 

It is a pity that we have not more information about Genghis 
Khan. For it is hard to think of any historical personage 
whose career is better worth investigation. He never learned 
either to read or to write. Yet he was perhaps the first ruler 
in all history to insist upon complete religious tolerance. 
Without denying the worth of religion he refused to recognise 
any difference between Christians or Mohammedans or Hindus 
or Confucians. He would seem to have learned a lot from 


By Haroip Lams. 


his conquest of China, for he never thereafter, allowed himself 
to be without Chinese advisers. What else, one wonders, would 
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he have learned if he had ever advanced far enough into Europe 
to encounter the Gothic Christianity of the Isle de France ? 

Everything Genghis did was systematic. His organisation 
surpassed anything that was known in the Europe or Asia 
of that time. He established a postal system from one end 
of Asia to the other, with stations stabling relays of horses 
(sometimes as many as four hundred at one post) at every twenty- 
five miles on the main routes. Thus, with a corps of specially 
trained couriers, he could send messages at the rate of over 
two hundred miles a day. He cared nothing himself for luxury, 
and had apparently no personal weaknesses at all. When he 
had conquered cities and palaces he preferred always to sleep 
in his tent. 

Sometimes he allowed his men to take the women of the 
vanquished, sometimes he did not; but he never took them 
himself. Mentally and physically he was strong almost beyond 
credence, but in general he lived the life of an ascetic—drinking 
water more often than wine, and, though he was the Emperor 
of all Asia, being commonly content with a dish of goat’s flesh 
in his tent. In the winter, when campaigns were impossible, 
he organised great hunts on an almost incredible scale to keep 
his men in training. The hunt took the form of a slow encircling 
drive over many hundreds of square miles, and might last for 
as long as three or four months. Finally the animals would 
be driven into a comparatively small circle—no hunter having 
been allowed, on pain of death, to kill even a hare—and then 
the Great Khan himself would ride into the circle to begin the 
kill, choosing a tiger if there were one there. Afterwards the 
army finished the job. Thus it was kept active and disciplined 
in the winter months—a marvellous invention ! 

In every country that Genghis conquered he exempted the 
priests from all forms of taxation, no matter what their particular 
beliefs and doctrines might be, thus securing an extraordinary 
stability for his government. For 850 years his descendants 
did not lose their hold on Russia, and for nearly 600 years 
they ruled in India. He destroyed for ever the military power 
of Islam and also, alas! very much of the Arabian culture. 
Even the Chinese whom he conquered, and to whom we owe 
most of our knowledge of his career, said that ‘** he led his armies 
like a god.” The history of Europe would seem to offer no 
parallel to such a career. He set out on his greatest conquests 
at the age of 55. Wad he started earlier it is hard to see how 
he could have failed to become master of the whole of the Old 
World from Pekin to Gibraltar. But he died suddenly in 
Southern China in the year 1227, at the age of 65. How is it 
possible to deny that this man was the greatest conqueror known 
to history ? 

Unlike Alexander or Napoleon, he created a vast empire 
which did not die with him. Even his grandson, Kublai Khan, 
ruled a greater area of the world’s surface than has ever been 
ruled by one man—save the ruler of the modern British Empire. 
And he was almost inexplicably wise. In spite of all his mas- 
sacres, unparalleled in human history, he does not appear to 
have been inhumane. Illiterate though he was, he seems to 
have been a greater statesman than he was a soldier, and yet 
a far greater soldier than any of the military heroes of Europe, 
(He would never, for example, have made the farcically abortive 
march from Paris to Moscow without knowing how to organise 
it.) His whole career appears to be a riddle to which there is no 
answer. Mr. Lamb’s book, however, at least provides material 
for some consideration of one of the strangest problems of history, 
and on that account it should interest a great many readers. 


PLANTAGENETS 


A History of England. 
15s. 

By the end of July, 1525, Mr. Belloc feels pretty sure, King 
Henry VIII. had been securely hooked by the lively little 
lady who became the mother of Queen Elizabeth. In that 
year, therefore, he sees the end of Catholic England, which is 
the England he cares for most—an England still immune from 
plutocrats and bureaucrats, and still at one with the religion 
and the civilisation of Rome. Of all the blows which were 
struck at the medieval fabric of society, justly called Christen- 
dom, the most deadly was the thrust at its vitals made by the 
daughter of that Sir Thomas Boleyn who, on July 18th, 1525, 
was created Viscount Rochford, in lively anticipation of favours 
to come from his daughter to her middle-aged royal wooer. 
**She was about twelve years younger than Henry. She was 
vivacious, black-haired, dark-eyed, evidently attractive—for 
many desired her—and undoubtedly cold: a temperament 
which helped her at once to despise and play upon the passions 


AND TUDORS 


By Hinamer Bettoc. Vol. III. Methuen. 


of men, and particularly of such men as Henry, weak with 
sensuality. She was better trained in French than in English, 
having spent her formative years at the French court. French 
was presumably her natural tongue, and it was in French that 
Henry wooed her. She had a deformity, a sixth finger on one 
hand: and it is worth noting such slight physical abnormality 
in connection with the fortunes of her daughter Elizabeth.” 
She had already begun to lay plans to dispose of her invalid 
rival, who was the King’s lawful wife and, therefore, the symbol 
of the unity of Christendom. 

But even before she rode gaily into the ring, her victim, 
England of the Middle Ages, was already staggering to its 
knees. In this, Mr. Belloc’s third volume, the heroic age is 
pictured “going down in a fantastic glory,” its vitality sapped 
by a long series of woes and sins. There was the Black Death, 
that vast calamity with which Mr. Belloc ended volume two 
and begins volume three. Of course, you can edit the evidence 
of contemporaries, and when you are told that in a certain 
monastery everyone died but one monk, you may dub the tale 
a piece of quaint exaggeration and multiply the survivor by 
any figure you choose. But was medieval England really so 
quaint that no one could count at all? The science of statistics 
may have been born yesterday, but does this mean that our 
forefathers did not know the difference between one and two? 

There was the marriage of Richard II., that fine young King, 
with Anne of Bohemia : a marriage which, like most great loves, 
had a curse attached to it—the curse of childlessness, which 
meant the doom of the Plantagenets. Here was the opportunity 
of that cold schemer Bolingbroke, the architect of the Lan- 
vastrian usurpation, whose evil deeds lived after him in a long 
series of squalid crimes, who did a King and an Archbishop to 
death and taught the monarchy to truckle to the rich. He 
died of a loathsome eczema and a guilty conscience at fifty-three, 
and his son, ** firm thin lips compressed, close-eyed and observant, 
exceedingly, oddly devout’? and a born soldier, survived him 
only eight years. So that in another short generation all the 
glories of Agincourt were eclipsed at Formigny and the English 
left France as the Turks entered Constantinople. 

There was the intrigue of Bolingbroke’s daughter-in-law, 
the widowed Catherine of France, with “a young Welsh fellow 
about the place, usually called a groom,’ and known as Owen 
Tidr, or Tydr, a nasty little name, no better than he deserved. 
No wonder that when this person’s grandson, who had become 
Henry VII. (but had never learnt to understand wine) reared 
his own splendid monument at Westminster, ** the stone symbols 
of the place, the little animals crawling up the flying buttresses, 
were toads.” 

There was the invention of printing. Of this ingenious device 
some good came, no doubt, but also much evil. For “a man 
who has seen set out in letters the affirmation of a thing, half 
feels that he has seen the thing itself,’ and compared to the 
spoken word, which is alive, the printed text is ‘‘ unanswerable, 
because deaf and dumb and blind.’’ So lawyers and heretics 
and despots came into their own and the age of Faith was followed 
by the ages of Credulity. It only needed gunpowder to finish 
what ink had begun, and the ground was clear for the building 
of the modern world. By 1525 the walls of men’s minds, like 
the stone walls of the medieval franchises, were crumbling, 
and there was not much hope for medieval civilisation. 

Not much, but some. England was still solidly and firmly 
Catholic ; the Church, too rich and lazy it is true, was intac} 
in her institutions and her buildings. Wickliff, that remote 
and ineffectual don, was forgotten, and Wolsey, a born ruler, 
was very much alive. If that fat, bacon-fed, vulgar fellow, the 
King, had happened to fix his fancy on some little lady who 
did not know her way about quite so well as did Mistress Anne, 
England might have ridden out the storm at her old anchorage, 
and the Monarchy, the Church, the Nobility and the People, 
might have returned, when the wind dropped as it was bound to 
do, to their ancient unity. 

Most of this and much more in this book is of a kind to incite 
the ghosts of Dr. Stubbs, Mr. Froude, and other such great men 
to waylay Mr. Belloc in the lanes of Sussex. Here is a man 
who really cares about England and English history, and yet 
can be sorry that Minster Lovell ever became a ruin and Woburm 
Abbey one of the stately homes of the peerage, who thinks 
that bluff King Hal was a self-indulgent weakling, and that it 
was a bad day for the freeborn Englishman when knights and 
burgesses conspired together to prevent the bills for the French 
war from being paid. There is a tremendous lot to be said, 


no doubt, for what one might call the Anglican view of English 
history—that thoroughly sensible, robust and cheerful view, 
which combines a little romantic regret for the good old times 
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THE FREEDOM OF 
THE SEAS 


by Lieut.-Commander the HON. 
J. M. KENWORTHY, R.N., M.P., 
and GEORGE YOUNG, M.V.O. 

In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 18s. net. 
This important book deals with a question which is certain to arouse 
a great deal of controversy, affecting as it does the future of Great 
Britain and America. The joint authors are well qualified to discuss the 
subject, which is written in such a non-technical manner as to be under- 
standable by the general public. Commander Kenworthy has seen 
service in various parts of the world, and was in command of H.M.S. 
Bullfinch and H.M.S. Commonwealth during the war, and later joined 
the Admiralty War Staff in London. Mr. George Young is a diplomat 
of considerable standing and an expert in international law who has had 
a unique opportunity before, during, and after the war of observing the 

facts and developments that have led up to the present situation. 
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with plenty of solid appreciation of the present and of dutiful 
thankfulness that it has been duly evolved from the past. That 
morbidly sensitive person Froude, whom his brother had held 
out over ponds by his feet and jumped at from dark corners for 
the good of his infant soul, found it in later life very comforting 
to shelter himself behind a marvellously manly and masterful 
Henry VIII., who would have been profoundly out of sympathy 
with the Oxford Movement. For Froude, the Reformation was 
something which would have frightened his brother into ceasing 
to frighten him. Mr. Belloc is more easily saddened than 
frightened ; his loneliness is of that deep sort which attacks a 
man suddenly in a crowded street or in the middle of singing 
Auld Lang Syne with a lot of dear old friends whom he has not 
seen (or thought of) for years. It seems odd that one of the most 
self-complacent and self-sufficient men that ever wrote a great 
book chose the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, that 
supremely melancholy story, as his theme. But then Gibbon 
made of it the story of just the kind of thing that he had retired 
to Lausanne to get away from: it saved him from the risk 
of getting worried about the decline and fall of England at the 
time of the American War. Mr. Belloc, who so often chooses the 
same theme, goes back to it not to decorate his seclusion but 
to escape from it; he meets real men there, men without vanity 
and without restlessness. He feels about the Plantagenets as 
Milton felt about the fallen angels ; they are the kind of people 
who, if the world had not been such an accursed place, one might 
have had for one’s friends. K. B. 


THINGS SEEN BY AN ITALIAN 


As They Seemed To Me. By Uco Oserri. Translated by Henry 
Furst. Methuen. 6s. 


By the grace of the Duce himself, Signor Ugo Ojetti is editor 
of Italy’s foremost newspaper, the Corriere della Sera, of which 
he has long been, as his translator puts it, the ‘‘ chief ornament.” 
He is also founder and editor of Dedalo, an admirable art journal, 
and for more than thirty years he has been producing novels and 
short stories, criticism and belles lettres. Nothing of his, however, 
had found its way into English until Mr. Henry Furst had the 
happy thought of translating, and translating extremely well, 
a selection from three volumes of sketches—Cose Viste—written 
since the War. It is to be hoped that this is to be but the begin- 
ning of our acquaintance with an unusually interesting man of 
letters. 

Signor Ojetti wrote these ‘“‘things seen”? to please himself, 
because he liked to record his memories and impressions of 
notable people, beautiful places or momentous or entertaining 
events. But they prove him to be a journalist of genius, a 
born reporter. He has the gift of portraying a scene or a char- 
acter in a few vivid words. His incisive and economical style is 
unusual in an Italian, and in amusing contrast with the rhetoric 
of D’Annunzio, who contributes a preface to this volume in 
the form of a letter to Mr. Furst. Signor Ojetti has wit, too, 
with a pleasant spice of malice in it ; which does not preclude 
him from genuine admirations and an occasional display of 
emotion, as in his tender and moving reminiscence of Queen 
Margherita : 

I realize that always, whenever I enjoyed the privilege of speaking 
with her, punctuating my measured words with ‘‘ Your Majesty,” 
one single question was hidden at the back of my heart, a timid 
and ridiculous one: ‘Does your Majesty remember a little boy 
in a sailor-suit who on the Pincio, twenty, thirty, forty years ago, 
used to post himself behind a plane-tree before the gate of Villa 
Medici, to salute you and go home, illuminated by the smile that 
his blonde Queen presented him with?” And as she certainly 
would have thought that I had gone mad, it would have been 
possible for me to add: ‘‘ Then, Your Majesty, you were for me 
the most beautiful woman in the world.” 

That is on the last page of the book. On the first is a remarkable 
description of Mussolini, who, Signor Ojetti has discovered, has 
two faces: ‘‘ the upper one, from the nose upwards,”’ which is 
** his mobile and romantic face”; and ‘* the lower one, mouth, 
chin and jaw,” which is “‘ his set face, his voluntary, one might 
say, his classic face.’ ‘* Between the two there is not the slightest 
logical connection,” and Signor Ojetti wonders ‘“ which is the 
true face of Benito Mussolini!” 

Between the Dictator and the Queen is assembled a varied 
collection of interesting folk, most of them writers, though there 
are also painters, sculptors, actors, and musicians among them, 
and a little group of politicians and soldiers, Italian, French, 
and English, come together to meet King Victor at Peschera in 
1917. The sketch in which these last figure is one of the most 


brilliant, and the only one in which an Englishman is more than 
casually mentioned : 


Lloyd George on the steps of his car felt that he was in the lime. 
light. He waved his little hat like a flag, with one look passed in 
review the infinitesimal crowd that had gathered at the back behind 
the station-master, and with a great voice shouted at the two 
Frenchmen (Painlevé and Franklin-Bouillon): ‘‘ Drive back the 
enemy!” They, because it was cold, put their hats on again, 
The train departed with a whistle. 

For the rest there are among Signor Ojetti’s subjects many 
Italians and many Frenchmen, a couple of Germans (Einstein 
and Mommsen, whom the author, when a young man, inter- 
viewed in Rome), a couple of Russians (Gorki and Voronoff), a 
Belgian (Maeterlinck, about whom he is malicious), a Spaniard 
(the younger Fortuny), and two charming kittens who came to 
a pathetic end. 

The peculiar savour of these sketches is not easily described. 
It is made up of so many good qualities, intelligence, wit, sym- 
pathy, an eye alike for the significant and for the picturesque, 
It is more satisfactory to illustrate it, and this could hardly be 
better done than by the following little scene in which two great 
French writers were involved : 


It was an evening, in Paris, twenty years ago, at Madame de 
Caillavet’s, of whose house, among many writers, politicians, 
actors and actresses, the most admired ornament was Anatole 
France. Next to the salon there was a smaller room more or less 
‘‘ séparée,” into which France and two other men were accustomed 
to withdraw: Clemenceau and Hébrard, the wittiest man whom 
I have met so far (and I am beginning to despair of meeting anyone 
who surpasses him, so heavy has the air grown). France remained 
standing in front of the fireplace, and those two other spry old men 
were facing him. That evening they were discussing the existence 
of Jesus Christ, because at that time some article or other had just 
been published to prove that a Jesus of flesh and blood had never 
existed. France was displaying all his biting dialectic @ la Renan, 
except for the yearning for the peace of the cloister. Hébrard 
observed that the discovery, in any case, had come twenty centuries 
too late: “If those poor martyrs had only known... .” At 
my side, respectfully silent, was standing a pale, dark young man, 
with bulging eyes, long and shining lashes, a thin neck, a dress-coat 
too wide in the shoulders and too long in the sleeves, which did not 
seem to belong to him; a somewhat crushed white tie put on 
awry, a billowing shirt-front. Anatole France was addressing 
him more than the others. And he remained silent and motionless 
in that drooping attitude of his. He changed only the position 
of his head, resting it now on his right shoulder and now on the 
left, after the fashion of birds. All at once France said abruptly: 
Proust, qu’est-ce que vous en pensez? Voyons, parlez.” And he 
answered quietly: ‘“‘ Mon maitre, dans cette discussion ce n’est pas 
Jésus Christ qui m’intéresse, c'est Anatole France.” 


A TOLSTOI IN MAYFAIR 


Allor Nothing. By J.D. Beresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


The opening and early development of this tragi-comedy 
of James Bledloe, idealist and giver, and Katherine, his wife, 
sensualist and taker, are excellent. Heredity, environment, 
and the resultant character are shrewdly set out ; circumstance 
is deftly manceuvred ; and we are looking forward to some 
unexpected but logical catastrophe or reconciliation, when 
suddenly Mr. Beresford plunges into unplumbed depths of 
muddled mysticism, in which “* second-sight,”” magnetic telepathy 
and the Methodist’s “conversion” are inextricably confounded ; 
with the result that all his elaborate and rational preliminaries 
go for nothing. The complaint is not that Mr. Beresford has 
ventured to deal with the supernatural, but that he has need- 
lessly imposed a supernatural dénouement upon an uncommonly 
well devised rational imbroglio. James Bledloe, millionaire 
son of a futile scholar and an unknown Welsh girl of farmer 
stock, is shown very early in the story and very definitely to 
be of those that cannot find peace of mind save in devotion 
to an ideal, and it is obvious that, having idealised this thing 
and that, this person and the other, and been let down every 
time, Bledloe will do something unusual. Hence his renun- 
ciation of his millions is easy to understand. It would be 
useless to tell him how much good he could do with money- 
The world he really lives in is a world in which money, with 
all it stands for, does not count. It is natural too that he 
should endeavour to make himself one with mankind by working 
at some common trade. Hence his decision to be a cobbler 
is quite acceptable. We can accept also the assertion that 


when he has reached these decisions, there is to be discerned 
in his speech and character a compelling power that kindred 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


AMERICA’S AMBASSADORS TO 
FRANCE, 1777-1927 
3y BECKLES WILLSON 


“An admirable account. The author has the knack of 
presenting historical facts in a palatable form, and we 
can warmly recommend this book to all students of trans- 
atlantic diplomacy.”—S pectator. Portraits. 21s. net 


THEIR MAJESTIES of SCOTLAND 
By E. THORNTON COOK 


Author of “ Her Majesty: The Romance of the Queens 
of England, 1066-1910.” The history of Scotland from 
Macbeth to Prince Charles Edward told in the lives of her 
kings and queens. Portraits. 21s. net. 


THE 17th EARL OF OXFORD 
3y B. M. WARD 


This work, for which many unpublished records have 
been examined, depicts the Earl of Oxford as a soldier, 
statesman, courtier, and patron of literature during the 
years 1550-1604. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


EAST AFRICA by MOTOR LORRY 
By W. W. CAMPBELL 


An entertaining record of transport work among savages 
in a country practically unknown. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


THE BOOK OF ENGLISH LAW 
By EDWARD JENKS, D.C.L. 
With a Foreword by LORD ATKIN 


A description of the framework and principles of the 
whole of the English law in language intelligible to the 
educated layman. 12s. net. 


THE AGE OF THE GODS 
By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


A study in the origins of culture in Prehistoric Europe 
and the Ancient East. Illustrations and Maps. 18s. net. 





“ Lord Gorell has discovered something new 
in detective fiction.””—THE TIMES. 


THE DEVOURING FIRE 
By LORD GORELL 


gets to the apex. At last something new has come from 
the mystery makers.”—Times Lit, Sup. 7s. 6d. net. 
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DIPLOMACY AND 
FOREIGN COURTS @- 


ty MERIEL BUCHANAN 


Author of “ Recollections of Imperial Russia,” etc. 

A volume dealing with Miss Buchanan’s recollections of the Foreign 
Courts to which her father, the late Sir George Buchanan, was accredited 
during his diplomatic career. Germany before the war; Bulgaria; the 
social life of Vienna; The Hague; St. Petersburg; the change that 
came over Europe in 1914; the Revolution in Russia; Italy during the 
years of unrest just preceding the triumph of Mussolini—all these are 
described from a personal and social point of view, although the political 
and diplomatic influence is evident. The various attacks made upon 
Sir George Buchanan’s policy in Russia are dealt with by Miss 
Buchanan, not so much by way of a defence of her father, but because it 
is impossible to omit them from her recollections. IJilustrated. 18s. net. 
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THE WINDSOR BEAUTIES 


by LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of “ The Star of Piccadilly,” ‘“ Maids of Honour,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with a frontispiece by AUBREY 
HAMMOND, and other illustrations. 21s. net. 

An account of some Ladies of the Court of Charles II. About 1662 
the Duchess of York commissioned her protégé, the famous Sir Peter 
Lely, to paint the portraits of some of the lovely ladies in the house- 
hold of her brother-in-law, Charles II, and that of her husband. The 
series of eleven pictures were hung ‘originally in the Queen’s Bed- 
chamber at Windsor Castle, and so became known as “ The Windsor 
Beauties.” The collection was removed early in the nineteenth century 
to Hampton Court, where they are still housed. Amongst the sitters 
are the notorious Barbara Villiers, the mistress of the King, who 
created her Duchess of Cleveland; the shameless Elizabeth Brooke, 
Lady Denham, wife of the poet and mistress of the Duke of York; 
the beautiful Elizabeth Hamilton, who married Count Grammont; 
and her sister Frances, Lady Whitmore; the lovely Frances Stuart, 
Duchess of Richmond; and the Countesses of Rochester, Northumber- 
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minds will acknowledge as saintly, and materialist minds deny 
as incipient insanity. 

What we cannot accept, however, is the sudden acquisition 
of that mystic attraction which drags Bledloe to the home of an 
unknown adept, or of the gift that enables him to read the 
minds of fellow-members of the Hamilton Club. Nor does 
Mr. Beresford’s reference to the Welsh mother afford an explana- 
tion. There is nothing of Celtic emotionalism in Bledloe. 
For the rest, the conversion of Katherine, which is effected at a 
mecting of friends, including two alienists whom she has called 
in to pronounce Bledloe insane, is rationally acceptable; for 
Katherine, despite her incontinence before and after marriage, 
like many amiable sensualists is always desirous of pleasing, 
and has never disliked her incomprehensible husband. Your 
saint, moreover, is apt to make a mixed party of greedy world- 
lings seem paltry. Whether Katherine’s conversion will stand 
the rigours of Camden Town is another matter. So criticism 
resolves itself into rejection of those passages in which the 
supernatural is introduced; and to a refusal to believe that 
the spiritualistic and other experiences of that tedious vulgarian, 
Billy Huddlestone, could have assisted Bledloe in his search 
for “The Way.” Mr. Beresford’s writing is uneven, but it 
is often powerful, and sometimes reaches heights of great 
beauty. We have called the story a tragi-comedy, but it is 
only fair to say that the comedy is inherent, not intentional. 


THE CLASH OF CIVILISATIONS 


Imperialism and Civilisation. 


Press. 5s. 


By Lronarp Woo.r. Hogarth 

This examination of the legacy of nineteenth-century Impe- 
rialism is valuable for the light it throws on those major problems 
of world policy which are too often obscured by national passions 
and racial antipathies. Mr. Woolf makes it plain, for instance, 
that the situations now developing in South Africa and Kenya 
must reproduce the negro problem of America, infinitely accen- 
tuated, because in Africa the natives form something like 80 
per cent. of the population. The struggle against European 
domination in the Far East, in India and in Egypt, the rising 
tide of colour in Africa, the friction between the United States 
and Japan,—all such so-called conflicts of race, of religion, or of 
nationality Mr. Woolf believes to have arisen from economic 
and political conditions created by the “ belligerent, crusading, 
conquering, exploiting, proselytising” force which is our 
Western civilisation. And the fundamental problem, which 
Imperialism fails to solve, is how our European civilisation with 
its imperious economic requirements is to be adjusted to the very 
different civilisations of Asia and to the primitive community 
life of the African peoples. 


9 


Mr. Woolf begins by showing us how the mechanical and 
industrial progress of the West completely altered the balance 
of physical’ power in the world. Among European nations there 
was at once an irresistible impulse to open up the undeveloped 
countries of the other continents. Economic penetration led 
inevitably to political control—either direct, as in the “ virgin 
field” of Africa, or indirect through the power of capital in Asia 
—and so to the imposition of an alien civilisation. The example 
of India shows best, perhaps, how Imperialism may insure a 
high level of administration for a subject people, _may, in fact, 
be a most efficient method of government, and at the same time 
must contain within itself the seeds of its own destruction. In 
time a Western education bears its fruits and ‘the political 
principles of Europe come to be invoked against Europe.” The 
revolt from the West, in Mr. Woolf’s opinion, can no longer be 
resisted, and the only question is whether Imperialism will be 
buried peacefully or in blood and ruins. In Africa, he admits, 
the moral and material progress of the natives would have been 
impossible without European enterprise, but the callous exploita- 
tion of the black man as if he were a kind of animal is none the 
less indefensible. The problem here is first of all one of pro- 
tection, allowing the people to retain their land and to work it on 
their own lines ; and secondly one of education in the broadest 
sense, so that the two types of civilisation may continue side by 
side without friction. 


Fortunately the new conception of an 
international society, composed of closely inter-related parts, 
makes such an achievement possible. On this note of restrained 
optimism Mr. Woolf concludes his little boox. 
and stimulating piece of work. 


It is a notable 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Patriot. By A. E. and H. C. Watrer. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Here is a crime story in which the detective work is entirely English, 
professional and convincing. The motive of the crime itself, unfor. 
tunately, is abnormal, but its abnormality is admitted and more or less 
scientifically explained. The story is a little too long and its relation 
tends at times to the prolix. Nevertheless, the reader’s interest is 
sustained even if it is rarely quickened into excitement. The authors, 
moreover, have a keen social sense and a real knowledge of character, 
and never descend to crude sensationalism. 


Ireland’s Secret Service in England. By Epwarp . Brapy. Talbot 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

The publication of this book was followed by an indignant splutter 
in the columns of the Fianna Fail press from I.R.A. warriors, denying 
that Mr. Brady was responsible for half the things he claims to 
have done on the Liverpool front during the ‘ troubles,” as all sides 
in Ireland now agree to call them. So far Mr. Brady has maintained 
a discreet silence, possibly being of Dr. Johnson’s opinion that no 
man is written down except by himself. The pity is that the bias 
in favour of discretion did not begin at an earlier stage. The exploits 
he recounts as hero feats may have been inevitable in a conflict like 
the dog-fight between the Black and Tans and Sinn Fein, but it is 
difficult to understand how anyone could profess to be proud of them, 
Apart from the burning of a few warehouses, the greatest operations 
in which Mr. Brady took part were the terrorising of wretched 
emigrants to compel them to return to Ireland, and attacks on 
isolated farms with the object of teaching English farmers what 
Irish country folk suffered at the hands of the Black and Tans. 
Unlicked ruffians as many of the Black and Tans were, they rarely 
raided and burnt in cold blood, and in any event they were facing 
desperate risks. Mr. Brady and his heroes had little or nothing to 
fear, yet so clumsily did they manage that, as his narrative shows, 
nearly all their operations were in a military sense hopelessly bungled. 
If Sinn Fein had been no better served than it was in the Liverpool 
area the I.R.A. would have collapsed in the first round. 


The Crimson Clown Again. 
7s. 6d. 

The literary progeny of ‘‘ Raffles’ tend to become excessive and 
to drift farther and farther away from the gay realism of their pro- 
genitor. Mr. McCulley’s Delton Prouse, however, is so far in the 
tradition that he conducts his robberies with something of the Raffles 
touch, even though he spoils their realism by introducing fancy-dress 
and foolhardy elements of which Raffles would never have been 
guilty. It is a further merit of these adventures that they are related 
with a commendable economy of words. 


Blundell's. By F. J. 18s. 

Blundell’s, the famous West Country school, has had a considerably 
more exciting history than has fallen to the lot of most public schools. 
Whether or not that is a desirable thing in itself, it certainly smooths 
the path of the school historian. Here is no monotonous record of 
steady progress, degenerating into an ever-lengthening list of dis- 
tinguished ‘Old Boys.’ Mr. Snell tells with not unnatural gusto 
the dramatic story of that almost fatal crisis in the middle of the 
last century, when, as a result of the “ragging” to which the 
day-boys were subjected, and other grievances, the local authorities 
suddenly intervened and, upon the strength of Peter Blundell’s 
will, sent all the boarders home! From that date (1846), until the 
arrival of Mr. A. L. Francis as headmaster, in 1874, Blundell’s was 
a desert. But the story of the great revival under Francis, the 
triumphant return of the boarders, and, finally, the building of the 
new school and the present prosperity, has an epic quality which we 
we shall look for in vain in the records of most educational establish- 
ments. In his amiable, rather rambling way, Mr. Snell has told 
the story very well. 


By Jounston McCunuey. Cassell. 


SNELL. Hutchinson. 


Arrogant Beggar. By AnziA Yezierska. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Frankly sentimental as this little book is it deals pertinently with 
the sociological problem of the relations between rich and poor as 
they are interpreted in terms of philanthropy. Within this story 
of a New York working-girl’s experience, first as the inmate of a hostel 
for shop-assistants, stenographers and the like, then as the pet protéegée 
of the wealthy and not unkindly woman who runs it, and finally as a 
rebel returning to the slums and the real compassion of the poor, 
there is revealed the whole story of honest poverty’s hatred of patron- 
age. Even the intrusion of a King Cophetua incident increases the 
value of the book as a tract for the times. 


The Future of Life. By C. E. M. Joap. Putnam. 6s. 

We hardly expect philosophy to have a wide appeal, even when 
it is written for non-experts; but Mr. Joad’s new book is based 
on articles which appeared in—of all journals—the Referee. Shade 
of Dagonet! Simplified expositions of philosophy are, as a rule, 
neither fish, fowl nor good red herring, but Mr. Joad knows how to 


be popular without losing caste as something of an expert. His 
book brings up to date the old controversy of mind and matter. He 


examines materialism, and after making out a case for it calls on 
biology, psychology and the quantum theory to help him demolish it. 
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_ By CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG. Price 6/- net. 

|  Philanthropists ought to learn that by their efforts they may be continually helping to defeat the very aims 

| which they have in view” are words that have been used by Major Leonard Darwin, and Mr. Armstrong 
emphasizes the truth of this saying. 

| SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


— 


“A powerful plea with practical suggestions, for the 
application of eugenic treatment to the body politic. ... 
The author denounces the dangerous fallacies of humani- 
tarian sentiment and _ socialistic legislation, which, by 
enabling the unfit to swamp the fit, are weakening the 
strong arm of the British race... . Most of his argument 
must be convincing, I think, to unprejudiced minds, and, 
at any rate, merits the closest consideration.” 
—The Illustrated London News. 
“The author’s ideas emerge from a coherent system of 
social and biological theory, which, while likely to provoke 
disagreement, bespeaks original and vigorous thought. The 
book would be read with profit by those medical men un- 
familiar with the aims and principles of eugenics.” 
—The Lancet. 
“Mr. Armstrong ...is very much in earnest, and is 
anxious to see a Eugenic Settlement founded. . .. His 
book has the attraction of being highly controversial. . . .” 
—The Bookman. 
“Many readers will be interested, even if they find them- 
selves unable to feel so sure of their own conclusions on a 
subject which bristles with debatable points of very serious 
consequence.”—Discovery. 
“Many able authorities on industrial economics are reach- 
ing the disquieting conclusion that the system (national 
unemployment insurance) is an active cause of the per- 
sistent unemployment which is troubling the British more 
than any other State. The subject is dealt with in a sug- 
—_— manner in THE SURVIVAL of the UNFITTEST. 


In Mr. Armstrong’s analysis it is made abundantly 





clear that unemployment has everywhere risen with the 
angen of relief for it. .’—The Dundee Courter. 


“We may say at once that ‘ The Survival of the Unfittest,’ 
by Charles Wicksteed Armstrong, is a book to be read and 
considered. Whether one agrees with the author’s conclu- 
sions or not, one respects the frankness with which he 
voices unorthodox views, for he denounces in no feeble 
language such institutions as the stigma on unmarried 
mothers, and, above all, our custom of preserving the 
physically unfit and allowing the mentally unfit to marry 
and have children.”—Daily Herald. 
“A book which will provoke much criticism and yet is 
deserving of thoughtful perusal. ... The author shows 
how ‘social reform’ schemes are based upon dangerous 

fallacies of reasoning and are leading to catastrophe. He 
demonstrates powerfully how legislators have yet to learn 
that by their laws they may defeat the very ends that they 
are put in Parliament to serve. He outlines a new moral 
code and presents a fascinating scheme for the establish- 
ment of a Eugenic Settlement. He contends that while the 
principal field of Eugenic endeavour may continue to be 
‘to increase the numbers of the best existing types in the 
community as a whole, yet there are ways in which a 
better and happier race of men could be created in a com- 
paratively short space of time, without any compulsory 
mating, or the establishment of an isolated caste.’ While 
the author’s views may at first sight appear to be too 
idealistic, we hope his book will not be set aside as the 
work of a crank, as many of the arguments submitted are 
worthy of careful consideration.”—Medical Times. 





_ LONDON : THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 
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He then deals with idealism, explains perception and sense-data, and, 
having shown that matter cannot be resolved into mind any more 
than mind can be resolved into matter, he turns to vitalism, which 
he defines as ‘the belief that the universe is or contains a force, 
stream or principle of life which is not itself material but which 
interacts with and animates matter in order to form living organisms.” 
Here he becomes definitely propagandist. He propounds theories 
of the origin of life, explains the modern doctrine of emergence, 
discusses the inheritance of acquired characteristics, and finally, 
having stated his case for vitalism, he examines it in relation to such 
questions as free will and personal survival. We need not accept 
his conclusions to enjoy his spirited and well-informed argument. 


Ine House of Disappearance. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Farjeon’s new crook story is agreeably novel in idea and 
sufficiently exciting in narration to hold even a blase reader’s interest. 
A small house-party lose their host mysteriously after, as it transpires, 
he has rung up the police somewhat frantically, and when the latter 
arrive they are forbidden to leave the premises. Presently, there 
are other disappearances, this time among the guests, and it gradually 
dawns upon the remainder that the police are not genuine, but are 
themselves dangerous criminals, Mr. Farjeon’s ultimate explanation 
is not as good as his preliminary imbroglio; still, there is no actual 
anticlimax and the various attempts of the victims to break the 
criminal cordon are related with spirit. 


The Ninth Lord Petre. By M. D. Petre. S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. 


It is Miss Petre’s object to place on record some description of a 
religious type ‘‘ which has almost disappeared and will soon be for- 
gotten,” the old Roman Catholic families of England—so different, 
as she rightly says, from the ardent, argumentative convert, who has 
become the more familiar type to-day. She selects as her example 
her great-great-grandfather, the ninth Lord Petre, who took a promi- 
nent part in the struggle for emancipation at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century. He was “ not a man of 
marked intellectual endowments,” nor “‘ of highly spiritual sentiments 
and apprehension,” he was “ not romantic, not a hero’; but he 
had “sterling sense,”” an immovable sense of duty, and an unlimited 
eapacity for self-sacrifice where his conscience was concerned. In 
fact, he was a good example of the type. Miss Petre describes his 
career and the controversies he was engaged in with surprising toler- 
ance. She is frankly partisan, of course, but without acerbity, even 
trying to speak kindly of those Whig historians who have so grossly 
misstated the case. She seems to take a mischievous pleasure in 
pointing out that the fortunes of this Catholic family, of which she 
is a member, were founded upon the spoils of the Church acquired 
by a worldly-minded Petre in the reign of Henry VIII. The book, 
it is explained in a publisher’s note, is issued by the literature com- 
mittee of the S.P.C.K. (which does not, of course, share the author’s 


views) “in the hope that it will contribute towards the cause of 
Christian Re-union.”’ 


Life in the Middle Ages. 
Folk-Lore, and 
7s. 6d. 


Although it is all to the good that Dr. Coulton’s Medieval Garner, 
published in 1910 in one volume, should be re-issued in the present 
more convenient form of four small volumes, the book must still be 
read as a whole, and in conjunction with such works as Miss Waddell’s 
Wandering Scholars, and Professor Boissonnade’s Life and Work in 
Europe, which deal more exclusively with the secular aspects of 
medieval life, if students are not to get a lop-sided view of a period 
which, in spite of and perhaps because of its voluminous documentation, 
is amazingly difficult to get into focus. The present volume, for 
instance, if taken alone, would give its readers an entirely false notion 
of the part which religion played in the life of the Middle Ages ; unless, 
reading between the lines, they noted how lax were its actual admin- 
istrants in the performance of their spiritual functions and in the 
practice of the rigid puritanism they preached. In his preface to 
the first edition Dr. Coulton suggested that his wonderful garner 
of genuine human documents would enable students “to check the 
generalisations of historians by reference to first-hand facts,” and 
we have no reason to suppose he wrote ironically. It would be 
interesting to know what generalisations students themselves would 
draw from this particular collection of documents dealing with the 
religion, folk-lore, and superstition of the Middle Ages ; for after all 
life is a generalisation, not a bundle of segregated facts. 


The Trials of Topsy. By A. P. Hernert. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
The interminable feminine monologue, without comma or pause, 
seems at the moment to be equally popular as a device for fun and 
as the setting for a psycho-analytic naturalism. On the one hand 
Joyce’s Mrs. Bloom, and Mrs. Zero in The Adding Machine; on the 
other, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. The Trials of Topsy comes under 
the heading of the last. Mr. Herbert owes a yreat deal to the author 
of that clever piece of satire; the surprising thing is that, having 
decided almost to copy its method, he has succeeded in writing a 
very amusing and even original book. Topsy is supposed to be 
the post-war young woman with enough money to make life easy 
and not enough brains to make it uncomfortable. The book is a 


By J. JEFFERSON Farseon. Harrap. 


“ 


By G. G. CouLTon. 


Vol. I. Religion, 
Superstition. Cambridge 


University Press. 


series of letters written by Topsy to a friend describing visits to 


Chelsea, a Turkish bath, country houses, town flats, and so on, in 
a style of italics and misapplied adjectives which is the backbone 
of this rather slender character. Mr. Herbert manages the style 
very cleverly, from the beginning, “‘ Well Trix darling this blistering 
Season is nearly over,” to the last few pages in which Topsy is engaged 
in electioneering. We cannot refrain from quoting her delightful 
comment on the Prime Minister: 

All the same TI do rather think it’s almost about time that 
my divine Mr. Baldwin cleaned his pipe or did something about 
something, because of course I do see that all this immobility is 
rather intriguing, but of course as J said in one of my arresting 
plays I do think it’s rather a case of 

Man like a pebble on a glacier 
Moves imperceptibly but always down. 
Some Take a Lover. By Peter Trarti. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
As a study in heredity, which presumably it is intended to be, 
Mr. Traill’s story of Kathleen Rorke, of the Leicestershire Rorkes, 
who is not her reputed father’s child but the offspring of her mother’s 
brief love affair with a French Marquis, is negligible. A young woman 
of the old French nobility is no more congenitally likely to toss her 
bonnet over the windmill than is her sister of the flying shires, 
But as a study of a particular character under stress of peculiar 
circumstances in the modern world Kathleen is real enough, and the 
main tragedy of her life—her desire for love and her accidental inability 


to bear children—rings true ; it is a pity that Mr. Traill has confused 
it by the introduction of so many extraneous issues. 


The Achievement of the Middle Ages. By W. E. Brown. Sands. 5s. 

“The habit of contemporary thought almost forces the historian 
to think of culture in terms of education.”” ‘Though this is a deplorable 
standpoint from which to embark upon a survey of social development, 
it is unquestionable that Mr. Brown’s scholarly text-book will be of 
service to students of mediwval history. He has made an attempt 
to define the social progress made by medieval, as distinct from 
Roman and Renaissance times, examining first the development of 
law in the relations between man and man, and then its natural 
results ; the development of commerce and industry—of the towns 
in fact—and that of culture. He points out that not the least achieve- 
ment of the Middle Ages was in preserving civilisation against great 
odds, and emphasises the part played by the Church in keeping alive 
the tradition of the order of Rome. In this connection he has several 
interesting thinys to say of the Cluniac movement, speaking of its 
high ideal, which could not be without effect upon the mind of Europe, 
showing that ‘‘ preparedness for war was not the only possible remedy 
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for the evils of society.” Mr. Brown keeps well in his readers’ minds 
the fact that the Middle Ages was not a static period, that it was 
rather a time of very rapid development, with its increasing complexity 
and wealth of civilisation, and its building up of the laws governing 
economic relations; he is right, too, in suggesting that we are 
unnecessarily prone to regard medisval culture as wholly ecclesiastical. 
It is interesting to see a historian frankly admitting that “the cult 
of the ancient with its accompanying sadness is extremely modern, 
and arrived only when men began to make their daily life hideous,” 
for this is in a measure true, though Mr. Brown is himself quite ready 
to attribute the survival of civilisation to the medixval reverence 
for ancient Rome. 


Spook Stories. By E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 7s, 6d. 

In these stories of the occult, Mr. Benson has roped in all the more 
familiar spook motifs from the “loathly worm” elemental to the 
suicide-revenant, from the discovery of a murder by a planchette to 
the strange dream that averts a disaster to the dreamer. The stories 
are gruesome enough, but, again, as in other recent ventures in the 
same genre, the one essential element, that of the eerie, seems to be 
lacking. The day has come, one imagines, when facts are much more 
frightening than fancies. 


The Ring Fence. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

There is curiously little feeling about this novel and yet at the outset 
one expects it to be definitely tragic or farcical. It is neither, but 
works its way pleasantly through its allotted number of pages, the 
plot. being conveniently elastic, or, rather, being built up of separate 
units neatly dovetailed together. One unit more or less would not 
matter, and though one of them gives the story its title the structure 
as a whole depends on it no more than on the others. What. binds 
them together and gives the novel unity is a recurring conflict between 
the old and the young. But despite the rather too-knowing comments 
of Mr. Phillpotts’s Devonshire farmers and tradesmen there is no 
attempt to treat this well-worn idea as a serious theme. It is developed 
on familiar lines and the most surprising feature of it is that in the 
small village of Thorpe-Michael there should be so many similar 
cases of young people marrying against their parents’ wishes and of 
everything coming right in the end. One daughter refuses to marry 
the ex-Officer-publican whom her father has selected for her, and 
there are complications about prize poultry! One son refuses to 
marry the daughter of a neighbouring farmer and so thwarts his 
father’s scheme of running a ring-fence around the two properties ; 
in this case there are also complications about a legacy. Other units 
of the plot are concerned with matrimonial affairs, and in one of them 
real pathos would be evident were it not for Mr. Phillpotts’s determined 
levity. 


By Enren PuiLvrorts. 


About Motoring 
THE IRISH ROAD RACE 


N Saturday, August 18th, upwards of forty-six cars will 
contest a fierce race over the Ards circuit, of which the 
nearest point is only five miles from the centre of 

Belfast. The triangular lap measures just over thirteen miles, and 
will be covered thirty-one times. The spectators will unquestion- 
ably get plenty of fun for their money as, with so many cars on 
such a short lap, the struggle will be fast and furious in the 
arly stages; miniature projectiles will be passing every coign of 
vantage in an almost continuous stream; and the passing 
business will be accentuated by the admission of five separate 
sizes of engine, ranging from babies of 501 cc. cubic capacity, 
i.e., no bigger than a medium motor cycle—up to those of 
unlimited horse-power. The drivers’ experiences will certainly 
be unenviable until some of the duffers have been weeded out, 
if it is legitimate to apply so humiliating a term to men who risk 
their necks in such a hurly-burly. It is rather a far ery to 
Belfast, but already trips are being advertised at no higher 
cost than £1 Os. 6d. return, third class; and a considerable 
influx of spectators from England and Scotland is a certainty. 
In fact, it is the expenditure of large sums by visitors which has 
induced the wily North Irelanders to encourage the fixture, 
which should certainly provide an astounding spectacle. 
* * * 

The race is being organised on much the same lines as the 
famous French fixture at Le Mans. In other words, it will be 
nominally confined to standard cars, and will incorporate 
various tests of the touring equipment. Engines, for example, 
an only be started by means of the usual electrical equipment. 
The lighting installations must start and finish in perfect order. 
A certain distance must be covered with the hoods erected ; and 
so on. These regulations justify the ambitious title 
‘“‘ International Tourist Trophy Race.” The great advantages 


of such clauses, from the standpoint of the organisers, is that 





of 


aia ee 


any factory can compete at comparatively low cost. Hope 

springs eternal in the human breast, and, though the majority of 

the entrants stand no chance of earning fresh laurels, g 

substantial entry has already been secured, and, as further 

entries are permissible at double fees up to July 31st, a really 

formidable array of cars is likely to face the harassed starter, : 
* * * 


It is the custom of successful racing firms to claim that Tacing 
teaches them invaluable lessons. To which firms who never 
race retort that racing is simply a wildly expensive and highly 
precarious form of advertisement. As the public will pay the 
entire costs of the fixture, they are certainly entitled to know 
the truth of these familiar contradictions. As a rule, a factory 
which takes an active interest in racing unquestionably catalogues 
and sells to all its customers a more efficient and reliable chassis 
than the concerns which abstain. In most cases the abstaining 
firms do a little devious eavesdropping, and eventually contrive 
to steal much of the information which their more enterprising 
rivals have acquired at first hand. But the racing firms are 
usually at least a good twelve months ahead of the non. 
racing firms. Moreover, the firms which do not make their 
trade name into a household word by racing usually seek the 
same aim by other means; and unlimited purchases of 
advertising space in daily and weekly papers cost just about as 
much as a heavy competition programme ; for racing successes 
are rewarded by free space on the editorial pages; and a 
paragraph in the editorial pages is usually worth a whole sheet 
in the advertising section. In other words, both the racing and 
the non-racing firms are likely to spend an approximately similar 
amount on publicity in a given year; but if the racing firm is 
at all fortunate, it may hope to get more selling power out of 
its expenditure. 

% * * 

The additional kick which may be expected in engines produced 
by a racing factory does not necessarily make a strong appeal 
to every buyer, though rapid acceleration is no small factor in 
road safety nowadays, besides adding perceptibly to the thrills 
of driving, even in the mind of a man who never goes really fast. 
Oddly enough, these race-bred engines are often sweeter than 
their rivals; for the designer who can wring 50 brake-horse- 











Luxuriously Restful 


The Vi-Spring Overlay Mattress makes sleep luxuriously restful. The delight- 
fully soft resilience of its 1,000 small springs ensures that correct support to 
the body which imparts a sense of so much extra comfort. On the 
*Vi-Spring” you lie perfectly relaxed free from tiring tension. Deep 
refreshing sleep quickly follows. 

The * Vi-Spring” is an overlay mattress for use on any of the usual supports. 






Stocked by all lead- 
ing house fur. 
nishers. Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free 
on application. 


““The Best 


i a . fo =e ee. L 
for Rest”? ~ — a 
THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO., LTD. 
68 Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. 10 
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£375 
for the chassis 


£475 


for the tourer 


£495 
for the saloon 


Other types of equal value 
BRITISH & VAUXHALL 
ee 


"5 THAT CRITICAL 


MOMENT 


AVE you ever experienced that 

unpleasant moment when you found 
that your braking power was not com- 
mensurate with your speed? There are 
certainly times when it is better to be 
without speed. 

Motive power is one thing, braking 
power another—each useless without the 
other. 

The brakes of the Vauxhall 20-60 are 
a masterpiece of design. Note their 
power. Toa standstill 

from 20 m.p.h. in 14 feet 

” 30 ”» ” 28 ” 

» 40 » » §9 » 

” 5° ” ” 93 ” 

? » 9 125 9 
Frictionlessly operated, perfectly balanced, 
their power proportioned to weight and to 
6o m.p.h.—and more, they are always there. 


Write to Dept.““S”’ for “The Safety Factor in Motoring.” 


Vauxhall 


The six superexcellent 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED 
ee eee 





20x60 


BBR 32 
7 ‘ome —- BEDFORDSHIRE 
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power out of a given engine size can afford to tame down his 
commercial models in the interests of silky town manners, 
while a rival designer, whose similar engine only develops a 
beggarly 35 b.h.p., may have to cling to all the kick which he 
can extract. But there is a staider aspect to the same set of 
facts. The surest way to discover a yellow streak in man or 
horse or engine is to drive them unmercifully. Four hundred 
miles at racing speeds furnish a far more searching test of 
engine and chassis than many, many months of leisurely touring, 
just as war tests a man’s character more fiercely than office 


work. Plenty of the cars in this race will strike mechanical 
trouble. In every case the designer and maker will be 
completely surprised. And in every case the particular 


weakness will be eliminated before the year is out. It is 
therefore as curious as it is undeniable that, if 99 per cent. of 
the cars broke down hopelessly, the public in general would get 
better value for the thousands which they will unconsciously 
expend on the event, than if all of them achieved non-stops. 
The race will have a distinctly international flavour, as there are 
already fourteen foreign cars on the list, including two from 
America. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE listing of United Kingdom and North Ireland 4 per 
cent. Funding Loan in New York, together with the 
formation of a company by the Chase National Bank 
of New York, in conjunction with Imperial Chemical Industries, 
marks a further stage in the financial supremacy of New York. 
It is to be hoped that the rumours are true that the American 
interests in the new finance company propose to take our coal 
and iron and steel industry in hand with a view to getting it 
run on scientific lines ; if so, it remains to be seen if they have 
not bitten off more than they can chew. The recently introduced 
Carmelite Trust shares and Photomaton Parent Corporation 
shares appear to have wrested from gramophone shares the 
leading place in speculative activity. The former have justified 
the prophecy made in these notes on March 31st] that they 
would pass the 20s. figure by having risen to 24s. 6d., the present 
price being around 23s. 3d. They may go higher, but a safer 
way of participating in any such rise is to buy the Deferred 
shares of the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation, which, in 
addition to its large cement, newspaper, newsprint, and mineral 
interests, has a large holding of Carmelite Trust, in addition to 
the call of 1,000,000 more shares at 12s. 6d. for a period of three 
years. In comparison with Carmelite Trust shares Associated 
Anglo-Atlantic Deferred appear considerably undervalued at 
9s. 43d. The rubber share market is absolutely demoralised, 
and the only advice that can be given to holders is not to throw 
away their shares at present prices. 
* % * 

As was indicated in these notes some time ago, the practically 
assured success of Senor Irigoyen in the Argentine elections was 
casting its shadow upon the Argentine rail market, and it was 
considered that the companies would have to reduce their 
charges. These anticipations appear to be in course of realisa- 
tion, Senior Irigoyen having obtained an unprecedented majority, 
and the Minister of Public Works is conducting an inquiry into 
rail rates. It is understood that certain reductions are being 
recommended. On the other hand, the rail traffics show unin- 
terrupted increases, and the margin over the current rate of 
dividends is so great that no reductions in these distributions 
appear likely. A correspondent in Buenos Aires writes me as 
follows : 

As to the political situation here, without being unduly optimistic 
I think the situation can be summed up as full of good omen. My 
own impression is that the ‘ Personalists” or ‘“‘ Irigoyenists ” 
are simply trading on the name of a “has been.” Irigoyen is 
well over seventy, and unable to take an active part. In 1922 he 
nominated Alvear, believing that the latter would be his puppet, 
but Alvear has set the example for the next nominee by acting 
strongly and independently. 

Apart from this eyewitness’s view, it is essential to remember 
that the outlook is wholly uncertain, election times here are always 
very hectic, and the old magnet still draws the mass of the electorate. 

One good sign is that the all-powerful La Prensa newspaper has 
been roundly denouncing the rowdiness and terroristic tendencies 
of the “ Irigoyenists.”” Last Saturday a General Strike was pro- 
claimed by the Federacion Obrera as a protest against the imprison- 
ment of one of their Russian anarchist friends. This was a complete 
fiasco, only the taximen took a few hours’ rest. 

Taking the long view, I think the leading Companies should 
continue to pay good dividends. Conditions here are becoming 


analogous to U.S.A., everyone is out to get rich quickly, and it is 

logical that the railways must share in general prosperity or they 

will not attract new capital. The opening up of this country is in 
the hands of the railways, road-making is a costly business. Out- 
side the huge metropolitan area the country isempty. Given stable 
government, Argentina should forge ahead more than any other 
country during the next few years. 

* * * 

The results of mining finance companies now appearing are 
all of a somewhat mixed character. The rapidly growing 
output of alluvial diamonds (now restricted by the South African 
Government), combined with a native labour shortage, has 
tended to damp down activity in South Africans, although it is 
noticeable that the big Kaffir finance undertakings are extending 
their interests more and more outside mining ventures ; e.g., 
artificial silk. The poverty of Portugal should conduce to a 
satisfactory labour agreement with Mozambique, which is what 
the Rand requires. The Exploration Company has come out 
with an astonishingly good report, and an old favourite of mine, 
the Anglo-French Exploration Company, has published results 
much more favourable than any since the war, the net profit 
being £115,880 as against £75,452. The dividend is raised from 
10 per cent. to 12} per cent., and the amount carried forward 
from £31,777 to £66,381. This company publishes a table show- 
ing how its holdings are made up, but no reference is made of 
specific interests, except Apex Trinidad Oil and Anglo-Burmah 
Tin. What is indicated, however, is that out of investments 
aggregating £700,926, nearly £600,000 is already dividend earn- 
ing. The capital of the company is £500,000 in £1 shares, and 
it has £120,000 of 44 per cent. Debentures which are being rapidly 
redeemed. When the Debentures and other liabilities have been 
deducted, the value of these assets works out at 37s. 6d. per share. 
When my attention was first drawn to this company I was told 
that the one drawback was that no one worried about the market 
in the shares, which were left to themselves. This is sometimes 
the investor’s opportunity, and any readers who bought them 
when recommended in these notes on December 25th, 1926, at 
26s. have no cause to regret their purchase. The present price 
is 30s. 6d., which includes the dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, at 
which price the shares are, in my opinion, fully 5s. undervalued. 

A. Emit DavIEs. 











FIT AND LISSOM, 
PM ACID-FREE! 


“As if a load had fallen from the back 
and a cloud lifted from the brain.” 


Thus men and women have described the wonderful sense 
of fitness and buoyancy derived from a few days’ treatment 
with Bishop’s Varalettes. Nor is it surprising, for 


Varalettes are the best remedy ever devised for uric 
acid ills. 


Most people make too much uric acid, and are languid, 
sluggish, nervous and dyspeptic as a penalty for faulty 
elimination of this poisonous waste which sours the diges- 
tion, clogs the blood vessels and causes high blood pressure 
with dangerous arterial tension. 


Bishop’s Varalettes neutralise the poison, they clear the 
circulation, relieve congestion, and correct the pernicious 
state of over-acidity. 


Once rid of this health-wrecking waste in your system your 
nerves and digestion recover tone and strength, appetite 
grows keen, you eat and drink with freedom and enjoy- 
ment, the faculties become clearer, depression vanishes, you 
experience a glorious sense of physical and mental well- 
being and feel fitter, aye and younger by years, than you 
have felt for a long time. 


Why suffer bodily pain and mental gloom from uric 
acidity? Bishop’s Varalettes will make you fit and well. 
Give them a trial. 3/- and 7/- a bottle (30 days’ treat- 
ment) of all chemists, or post free from Alfred Bishop, 
Ltd., 48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 
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FOUNDED 1815 


T Mutua LIFE 
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Funds: 27 Millions 


LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates 
LIBERAL Conditions 


LOW Rate of Expenses 
HIGH Surrender Values | NO Shareholders 
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BONUS YEAR 1928 
All With-Profit Policies taken out this year, and in 
force at 31st December, 1928, will share in the 
Distribution of Profits to be made as at that date. 


Present Rate of Intermediate Bonus 
40s. PER CENT. PER ANNUM COMrOUND. 








“ 





HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 
LONDON OFFICES: 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place,S.W.1 
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for Easter, make up 
your mind to enjoy 
Whitsun astride this 


trusty mount. 


Prices from £39 15s. at £9 19s. 3d. down 


Lucas Electric Lighting £5 15s. extra. Dunlop 
tyres standard. Sign below and post this for 
full details. 


Triumph Cycle Co., Ltd., 76 Priory Street, Coventry. 
London: 218 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
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A new and entirely different Wireless Receiver 
designed first and last to give perfect rendition of 
music and speech with absolute purity of tone. 


Marconiphone Model 61 makes previous standards of 
wireless reception pale into insignificance. 


The specially designed circuit incorporating Marconi Shielded 

Valves permits Broadcast Programmes from distant European 
Countries to be tuned in with ease on the 
small frame aerial—no outside aerial is 
required. 


Unless you have heard this instrument 
you cannot conceive the tremendous 
strides that have been made in the con- 
struction of wireless receivers by the 
Marconiphone Company’s Engineers. 
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Th 
Marconiphone 
Model 6] 


Receiver only- £48: 15:0 
Royalty - #£3:15:0 
Gradual Payments if 
desired. 


Write (or call) for full particulars 
mentioning “ New Statesman.” 


The Marconiphone Company, 
Ltd., 210-212 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W. 1. 
Showrooms : Marconi House, Strand, W.C.2 
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Back to the Light 


Popular imagination has been 
kindled by the rediscovery of 
sunlight as one of the most 
potent factors in the building 
up of individual and national 
fitness. The work of bring- 
ing back the sunshine to a 
light-starved nation is steadily going forward. 
It is a work that calls for everybody's 
interest, 


In his book on “* Sunlight and Health” 
(Nisbet & Co., Lid.) Dr. Saleeby points 
the way towards the general restoration of 
sunlight for those who are willing to follow. 
How much each individual can do for him- 
self is vividly described in Hans Surén’s book, 
**Man and Sunlight.” All who are alive 
to the inspiration of this great subject will 
find these books particularly illuminating. 
Both these books can be obtained post free at 
the following prices from the address below. 
* Sunlight and aoe Tad Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 





“Man and Sunlight,’”’? by Hans Surén, 6/5. 


THE SOLLUX 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks. 
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NORVIC Style 822. Smart Oxford with 
plain cap. In Box Calf or Black Glace 
33/9. Willow Calf 36/- 


Sturdy Strength 


T is possible, and Norvic Shoes 
demonstrate it, to make footwear for 
men both strong and shapely—sturdy 
yet smart and distinctive. Superb 
materials, good craftsmanship, and lasts 
of proved comfoit combine to give 
Norvic Shoes that quality look and 
sturdy strength which men demand in 
footwear. 


RORVIC 


For Men of Quality 


Write for Booklet 


Norvic Shoe Co., 
of Styles to ive 


Nerwich. 
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The Empty Chair 


means a heartache for the little child who has lost his 
father. It means much more, however. The training and 
advice which father would have given to the little chap 
will be missing; and if mother has to go out to earn her 
own living and be self-supporting, the little lad will be left 
alone and unprotected. A happy home awaits such children 
(boys and girls) at the Alexandra Orphanage at Haverstock 
Hill, London, N.W. 3, where they are received at all ages 
from early infancy to 11 years, and are maintained until 
they are 15. ‘Their training equips them for their duties 
as useful, self-reliant citizens. £10,000 are needed each 
year above the regular income, and gifts towards the upkeep 
of this excellent School will be welcomed by the Treasurer, 
the Right Hon. Lord Marshall, P.C., K.C.V.O., at the 
office of the Alexandra Orphanage, 73 Cheapside, London, 
|e ae & 
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THE PRINCE’S APPEAL. 
“| APPEAL 
to the 
WHOLE NATICN 
to help on this magnificent work, 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 
I appeal not only as President of the Service, but as 
Master of the Merchant Navy.” i 
Edward P. 
Will you answer this appeal by sending 
A GIFT TO-DAY 
and by remembering the Life-Boats in your Will? 
The Service is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A 
Honorary Treasurer. Seoretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















| For out-of-print Books | 
| 
| 
| 





We specialise in finding the unusual, the difficult and the | 
out-of-print Book. Librarians and Students are invited 
to try the. services we offer. 
Good Books purchased, and highest prices are paid for 
fine items. Catalogues frequently issued and sent post free. 





W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 

















Tel. 862. Telegrams: Heffer, Cambridge. 
THEATRES - 
COURT (Sloane 5137.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


Barry Jackson presents (for Two Weeks only) 


HAROLD.” 
By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


——— 





——— 








ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 
Barry Jackson presents “BIRD IN HAND.” 
A New Comedy by John Drinkwater. 





Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 
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wae THE BIG COMPANY FOR THE SMALL MAN” i: 
an 

HH : : & 
rH The Economist advises: cH 
HH - HE man with‘a few pounds to dispose of is at a hopeless disadvantage . . . trying to spread a 
a his scanty savings is as practicable as trying to irrigate a three-acre field with a gardener’s an 
HH watering-can. . . . The solution lies in the direction of special machinery for dealing with the small as 
| man’s savings by means of special investment trust companies, registered either as joint stock oa 
= concerns or under the Provident Societies Act, which cater solely for the small investor. . . . Although HH 
= the individual shareholding is to be small, the aggregate capital must be big . . HH 


. the bigger the au 


ga company the more can the investments be spread. . . . Trust companies catering for the small HH 


a8 ~=s investor should be required to publish a full list of their holdings . . . such companies must be oH 
sa = large enough to employ men of the highest skill and to average their risks. The watchword of the {fm 
55 ~=movement should be ‘The big company for the small man.’ ” HH 
as os 
P| | e - | | 
= First, Second & Third Co-operative Investment Trusts i 
as f 

4 Capital Exceeds £2,250,000 a 
ae wa 
1 These Trusts*meet The Economist’s requirements. They are associations of small investors te 


aa who have pooled their savings. Their capital is distributed amongst over 700 investments, and oh 
HH exceeds £2,250,000. They have a Board of Experts (Chairman, Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C.) 2 
as to make the investments, and publish each half-year accounts audited by an eminent auditor together i" 


Bi 

™ ° . SH 

as with a full list of investments. au 
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HY DIRECTORS: i] FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD CO-OPERATIVE 4 = 

= Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. (Chairman) INVESTMENT TRUSTS. 4 

Aldermé A. ba y DD LS, L.C.C. a an). 
an coca SS See : ; ; aos Broad Street House, London, E.C.2. an 
4 Sr ar ae F-C.L.8. (Managing Director), (Director, Triumph Please hong me complete information about your Trusts, including +] 
i new booklet, ‘‘ 700 Investments in One.” 

SS = ERNEST A. DAVIES (Director, Investors’ Advisory Service Ltd.). +4 
SI GINS coccccecccccccccer cece seceescececeeeseneeeeeesescess coneeee 

BS sir D. DRUMMOND FRASER, K.B.E. (Director, Trafford Park Estates, ae 

an Ltd.). MMi coisas case ance Se aA 

= F. W. CRUTTENDEN, F.C.1L.8. (Director, Redeemable Securities Invest- | 4 
an ment Trust Ltd.). , ee TT CT Te Re ee ee re N.S, 































INSURE YOUR HOLIDAY 


You want to do everything possible to make this a good holiday year . . . and 
the Great Western Railway can help you by placing its organisation at your 
service to smooth out travel difficulties. 
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For example : 


You can book your seat upon the principal 
G.W.R. Expresses on payment of one 
shilling. 

Your luggage can be collected, conveyed 
and delivered to its destination for two 
shillings. 

You can obtain a Tourist Ticket (available 
for three months) commencing in May. 


You can obtain a Holiday Season Ticket, 
which will enable you to tour either 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, the 
Wye Valley, the Cambrian Coast, or the 
Valley of the Dee. 


“Holiday Haunts, 1928” (price sixpence) 
will provide you with thousands of 
addresses. 


And last, but not least, 


YOU CAN AVOID TEDIOUS MOTORING OVER CONGESTED 
ROADS BY SENDING YOUR CAR BY PASSENGER TRAIN AT 
THE Re DUCED COST OF 3d. A MILE. 





Address your travel enquiries to : 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, PADDINGTON, W.2 


THE HOLIDAY LINE 
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EXAMINATIONS 


ART GALLERIES 





THE 
[LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 


(Limited by Guarantee). 


Designation of Members 
“ CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT.” 


EXAMINATIONS—JUNE, 1928. 


The following are the dates for the next Examinations of the above 
Association :— 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 5th and 6th. 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 5th and 6th. 
FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 5th, 6th and 7th. 
Each Examination commences at 10 a.m. on the first day. 
Women are eligible under the Association’s Regulations to qualify 


as ‘‘ Certified Accountants ’’ upon the same terms and conditions as 
are applicable to men. 


Particulars of the examinations may be obtained from the Secretary, 
50 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


By Order of the Council, 
J. C. LATHAM, Secretary. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
HILL SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 








MILL 


An examination will be held on May 31st, June rst and 2nd, when 
several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition to candi- 
dates between the ages of 12 and 14} years. Emoluments of a nominal 
value are attached to these Scholarships ; such emoluments may be 
increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum of {120 
per annum, according to (1) the standard of attainment of any candi- 
date and the promise shown by him, and (2) the financial position of 
the parents. Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be accepted 
for admission to the School without further examination, provided 
that their work is of sufficient merit. , . 

For further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W. 7. 





LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘' TENDENCIES IN RECENT 
GERMAN SOCIOLOGY ” will be given (in English) by Prof. Dr. 
FRANZ OPPENHEIMER (Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Frankfurt), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Strect, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 
and THURSDAY, May rst, 2nd and 3rd, at 5 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Dr. Morris Ginsberg, D.Litt. 
(Reader in Sociology in the University). 

A Course of Three Lectures, with lantern illustrations, on 
“ MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE ” will be given (in French), 
by M. EDOUARD CHAMPION (Paris Correspondent of the British 
Museum), at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park, N.W. I— 
entrance: York Gate), on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURS- 
DAY, MAY ist, 2nd and 3rd, at 5.15 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by H.E. the French Ambassador (M. de Fleuriau), 
at the second Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. L. M. Brandin, 
Ph.D., M.A. (Professor of French and Romance Philology in the 
Jniversity), and at the third Lecture the Chair will be taken by 
Mr. J. C. Squire, M.A. (Editor of the London Mercury). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 


The following new Courses of Lectures will be given in the Summer 
Term, commencing May Ist :— 
MIND IN NATURE. 
By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By Professor Clement C. J. Webb, M.A., LL.D. 


Full syllabus can be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 
88 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 


N.W.1. Sunday next, April 22nd, at 6.30 p.m.: ‘“ Personal Influence,”’ 
Speaker: ALFRED Brooks, J.P. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year - - 30s. Od. 
Six Months - - - - - 15s. Od. 
Three Months- - - - 7s. 6d. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 


} Tre New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Sireet, Kingsway, 
London W.C. 2. 


— 
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EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
(1) Paintings by the late SPENCER GORE. 
(2) ‘LES PEINTRES-GRAVEURS INDEPENDENTS,” 3rd Exhibition, 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


, 

M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Heaq 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 


sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 











(CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy an¢@ 

beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: BrRTta S. HUMPHREY. 


Kk ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head. 


master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air, 


ISS MARGARET LEE, GOLD MEDALLIST, I.L.A.Ms, wishes 
to receive pupils for Piano, excellent style and tone assured. Technique, 
Harmony and Musicianship. Special rhythmic classes held for beginners, 

Further particulars.—Write, 18 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, ro to 18 
years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 

education on natural lines. ‘“‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individuat 
time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Daleroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games, Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station). 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. 


feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Pros- 
Ppectus on application. 


eS SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 7 to 18 years; boys, 7 to 13, 
Principals : IsaABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VW EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired, Children admitted from 3 years of age, 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

see of modern education,—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
TEELE, 

AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD-MASTER. 
A LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 














Colet 
Recognised by Board 
Handwork and games a special 

















OLLY SCHOOL, Sheringham.—Preparatory School for Boys, 


On sea front ; health first consideration ; modern methods.—Prospectus from 
Principal, HitpErIc Cousens, B.A. (Cantab). 


— SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, BRISTOL, 
, (Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpeRy SymEs, Esq., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities. School Journeys Abroad, Junior Branch, For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


aa EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 


For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 


Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


BiRK BECK COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of 

















London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages. 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Fetter LANB, E.C. 4. 


LONDON 








AST COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 

(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 1os. a year. Residential Halls 
for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free. —E. J. WIGNALL, Registraf, 





‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 06<8, 
Registrar :—Miss Cicery C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C, 1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attend- 

ance from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 


Guest Home, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park) 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele : 341. Lift. 





—_—_ 














ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, the well-known 
Guest House, Distinguished for its delightful diet of fruit, vegetables and 
dairy produce of highest quality only. Large, bright rooms, Wireless, 

tennis.—Mrs. P. H. RoGERS (Cookery Diploma). Tel,: 866. 


EGGIS, near Lucerne.—PARK HOTEL, Ist Class, Spring and 


Summer, Running water, Tennis. From 1os, 











USTRIAN TYROL.—Magnificent Alpine scenery; walks, 


pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, flowers.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast 
Mieders, Stubai, Innsbruck. 





OMERSET.—Guests received comfortable farmhouse; bathroom, 
indoor san., tennis, garage, wireless; home produce; separate tables; 2} 
gns. weekly.—Mrs. WEAR, Honey Hall, Congresbury, near Bristol. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


C.1.—Unfurnished room to let, 16s. 6d. 
» Street. Stamp. 








15 Heathcote 





AMPSTEAD (Parliament Hill).—Unfurnished self-contained Flat 
of four rooms, with use of bathroom; unique position, overlooking Heath ; 
splendid view ; few minutes buses, trams, trains. {104 per annum, Small 

premium for fittings, etc.—Write OWNER, Box 394, NEW STATESMAN, Io Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. ; 





OMERSET (Mendips) Farmhouse Apartments; ideal situation ; 
fishing near; indoor sanitation; terms 2} gns.—GRIFFIN, Ladymeade, 





Langford. 
O LET, FURNISHED, May, June, July. LAKE DISTRICT. 
25 shillings weekly. Cottage in Eshdale, near Hard Knott Pass, 5 beds, ; 


farm supplies, fishing.—SyMoNnDs, Bird How, Boot, Cumberland. 


ONNEMARA.—Furnished Cottage to Let, by sea. 


PRITCHETT, 13 Fitzroy Street, London, W. 1. 





£3 month.— 


Museum 2962. 





ANTS (near Petersfield), modern Cottage Residence, distinctive 
and dignified, about 1} acre terraced garden, orchard, etc, Fine views, 
secluded position. Three sitting, six single bedrooms, two bathrooms, central 

heating. Educational facilities. Freehold, £3,200.—Box 395, NEW STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 


nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 


tooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4948. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

















YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 


—Miss RosBERTS, 5 Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1, 
Museum 7896, 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380, 


Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 

change of address are particularly 
requested to write early in the week. 
Notice of any such change received later 
than Wednesday in each week cannot be 
dealt with, All such communications must 
be addressed to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


























Small Advertisements in 
THE NEw STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue of 
THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 
HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 
TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 
APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


MEETINGs, 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s, 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about nine words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion is. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s, 2d. for 52 insertions, 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address, 





Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


Sa BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBOoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W, 1. 








THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool 

Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also KNITWEAR in latest styles and colourings. 

BY POST direct from Makers, Catalogue with patterns Post Free,— 
Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 





A REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
etc.,, Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate. We collect.—THE LONDON TURNING Co., Dept. E, 54 
Rosslyn Hill, London, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 





ANTED, NEw STATESMAN back numbers, 28 and 45. Publisher, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 





LITERARY 


HE BUREAU OF AUTHORS, 153 Windsor House, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, places new MSS, Books, Plays in the right centres,— 
Write, R. D. Batrcocgk (Harrow and Reading University) for prospectus, 


R ARE BOOKS. 

Dial (The), Complete in 5 parts, 1889, £7 ros, 
T. Hardy and F, Henniker, In Scarlet and Grey, 1896, 1st Edit., £3 10s, 
Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 
Dickens set Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 5s. 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 103. 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 ros. 
Frank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 128. 6d. 
The Butterfly, complete set in 12 parts, {2 23, 
Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £12 ros, 
Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3s. ; 

BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey, Opium Eater, 1822; Origin of Species, 1859 ; 
Woman in White, 3 vols., 1860 ; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols., 1830; Jungle Books, 2 vols., 
1894-95.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright 
Street, Bicmingham, 











IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 


you cannot do without the 


‘TRUST HOUSE" 


Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, "Phone 8844 Gerrard 


HOTEL LIST 


ASE 
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A NEW LITERARY MONTHLY 
Edited by 


DESMOND MacCARTHY 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


ON 1st June (and thereafter on the first day in each month) a new Literary magazine 
will be published entitled LIFE AND LETTERS. It will be edited by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, widely known to readers and students of literature as Literary Editor and 
‘Affable Hawk’ of The New Statesman, and as Literary Critic to the B.B.C. The Hon. 
Oliver Brett will be assistant editor. 


LIFE AND LETTERS will be issued for the Proprietors by the Publishers of The 
New Statesman. 


AIMS AND SCOPE. There is no more mistaken notion about the reading public than that intellectually 
and aesthetically distinguished work is unpopular. It is tame culture that is unpopular, not intellectual 
energy or aesthetic discrimination. People tire of reading month after month the same kind of even good 
work. LIFE AND LETTERS will aim at variety. Occasionally a controversy on some literary or artistic 
subject or a short novel or biography will take the place of the usual articles and stories. Sometimes a 
carnival number will appear in which well-known writers will be masked in pseudonyms. 


RECURRENT FEATURES WILL BE (a) Notices of new books. The majority of these will resemble 
the confidential reports of Publishers’ Readers on manuscripts sent them rather than ordinary reviews. 
The distinction is a quite definite one. Many if not most reviews are merely short essays on the subject of 
the book. The Publisher, on the other hand, pays special Readers for judgement and for a definite answer 
to the question ‘ What sort of reader, if any, is likely to want this book?’ (b) Bibliographies written by 
authorities on different authors, periods, or topics. These will not be merely lists of books. Each book 
mentioned will be briefly described. The reader will be told whether the book is important or only 
entertaining, and whether it is of general interest or only interesting to the specialist. (c) LIFE AND 
LETTERS will also publish notes upon the papers which have been set in the past on literature by the 
examining authorities of the Universities and the Civil Service, with a view to giving practical assistance 
to students in their coming examinations. 


CONTRIBUTORS. The only qualification for contributing to LIFE AND LETTERS is to be master of 
a subject or of some literary form. We do not rely upon famous names, though we can count upon the 
support among novelists of E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf, Aldous Huxley, among essayists and biographers 
of Max Beerbohm and Lytton Strachey, among English scholars and critics of Sir Edmund Gosse, Pro- 
fessor Grierson, Logan Pearsall Smith, Roger Fry, and Santayana. We rely in the long run upon obtaining 
good work whether by known or unknown authors, and upon our information about books new and old 
proving trustworthy. 


FORMAT. As regards its production, the first issue of LIFE AND LETTERS will prove to its readers 
that the publishers have had one aim in mind, to ensure that the appearance of LIFE AND LETTERS 
is completely in keeping with the high standard of its contents. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBERS 
Until May 21stthe Publisher will accept subscriptions at the special rate, including postage to any address, of 
TEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Original Subscribers will be entitled to the Ten Shilling rate permanently, but the ordinary subscription 
rate will be Fourteen Shillings per annum. Due allowance will be made for the posting of overseas 
subscriptions. 

ORIGINAL SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
To the Publisher, LIFE AND LETTERS, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


Herewith the sum of Ten Shillings (or $2.50), being payment for the first twelve issues of your magazine, 
including postage. 


Name [ae eee 
(full designation ) 


Postal Address 
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